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GENERAL: LITERATURE 


REGNUM DEI, The Bampton Lectures of 1901. By A 


Rosertson, D.D.. Principal of King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, 
128. 6d. net. 


“This work is brimful, of learning, but of learning that is worn ‘lightly as a- 


flower, and as gracefully.”—Church Bells. 

* Massive learning and industry. . . Werise from the study of this book 
deeply impressed by the magnitude of the task which the lecturer set himself to 
accomplish, and by the breadth of view-which his treatment indicates.” 

—Guardian. 
THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. | By R. N. Hatt 
and W.G. Neat. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This book contains descriptions ot two hundred ruins of temples and forts, 
and of their types and ages of architecture. It describes also the Sabzean and 
Phoenician occupations of Rhodesia ;~King Solomon's gold, ancient burials, 
— goldmining, &c. It is profusely illustrated, and contains many maps 
an pl ins, 


HEAD- HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 
By A. C. Happon, Sc. *D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map, demy 
8vo, ae 

A narrative of adventure and exploration in Northern Borneo. 
much matter of the highest scientific interest. 
** Readers will find a vast amount: of-cufious information about anthropology, 
folk- lore, and philology, and a store of anecdote and i incident.’ ’"—Glasgow Herald. 
here is a very wide and varied human interest in the book.” —Sfectator. 


DANTE STUDIES AND RESEARCHES. By Pacer 
Toynbee, D.Litt., M.A. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 
* The student will find i in this book a mine of medizeval lore, for which he would 
look i in vain in any other English work dealing with the subject.”"—Daily News. 


CROMWELL’S. ARMY: a History of the English Soldier 

during the Civil Wars, the-Commonwealth,; and the Protectorate. -. By C. 

H. Firrn, M.A, Crown 8vo, 7s. € 

An elaborate study and description od ‘Cromwell's Army by which the victory of 
the Parliament was secured. ‘The ** New Model” is described in minute detail, 
and the autho, has made great.use of unpublished MSS. 

‘Few military histories could be more interesting reading... The author gives 
the results of his recondite re: ading in a narrative always full of matter, and the 
story is set forth with a vivacity in which its subject loses nothing of its inherent 
interest.” —Scotsman. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morritt, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on a 
study of original documents, and, though necessarily brief, is the most compre- 
hensive narrative in existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the social 
and literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of Russia in Asia. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
Innfs, M.A. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

* Written fin a vigorous and effective style... . a thoughtful and impartial 
account.” —Spectator. 

JULIUS CASSAR. Edited by M. MacmiLian, M.A. Demy 8vo, 
38. 6d. 
“Very handsome, well edited, well printed, and convenient. 
bookbuyer could desire a more attractive and satisfactory form.” 
— St. James's Gazette. 
A REPORT ON CANADA. By the Eart or Dvruam. 
With an Introductory Note. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 

A reprint of the celebrated report which Lord Durham made to the British 
Government on the state of British North America in 1838. It is probably 
the most important utterance on British Colonial policy ever published, and 
it will be at the present crisis of extreme interest and value. 


THE KING AND QUEEN OF HEARTS: An 1805 Book 
for Children. By Cuaktes Lams. Illustrated by William Mulready. A 
New Edition, in Facsimile. Edited by E.2V. Lucas. 1s. 6d. 

This little book is a literary curiosity, and “has been discovered and identified 
as the work of Charles Lamb by E. V. Lucas. It is an exact facsimile of 
the original edition, which was illustrated by Mulready. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: from its 
Beginning to Tennyson, By L. Encet. Translated from the German, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a very complete and convenient sketch of the evolution of our literature 
from early days. he treatment is biographical as well as critical, and is 
rendered more {interesting by the quotation of characteristic passages from 
the chief authors. 


ECTHESIS CHRONICA. Edited. by Professor. LamBros. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. *  [Recantine.Texts: 
SECOND EDITION NEARLY READY. 
WITH STEYN AND DE WET... Py Puiir Pienaar. 
Crown 8Vo, 3s. 6d 
A narrative of the Adventires of a Boer Teleyraphist of the Orange Free 
State during the War. 
‘{ Full of interest aud.entertainment, 


It contains 


No reader or 


Exceedingly terdoting. 
—Pall Mall p he tte. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Pacer Toynsee.- Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d: net ; leather, as. 6d. net. 
: [Little Library. 
MARRIAGE. By Susan Ferrier. Edited by Miss Goopricu- 
Freer and Lorp IppesLeiGu. 2 vols. {Little Library. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By LAwrence_ STERN. 


Edited by Hensert Paut. Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. 


net. [Little Library. 
ELIA, AND THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. oa CHARLES 
Lams, Edited by E Lucas. Little Library. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By E. T. Pc Crown 


8vo, 6 (Churchman's. Library. 


THE CHIEF TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
By J. STEPHENSON, M. A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6 
An attempt to present in clear and popular ‘4 the main truths of the Faith. 
The Book is intended for lay workers in the Church, for educated parents, and 
for teachers generally. 


THOUGHTS. AND COUNSELS OF. MANY YEARS. 
creo Senge ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. By J. H. Burn, B.D 
THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


EPHESIANS. ° Edited by G. H. Wuiraker. 1s. 6d. n 
(Chir chman's Bible. 





FICTION 


SORDON. By - BENJAMIN SwIFT, Author -of -“« Siren City.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘* Handled with a skill and a power that are almost unfailing. The book is 
thoroughly good. ° It absorbs as much by its ingenuity in the use of material as 
by the ia of its imagination.” —Academy. 


THE STORY OF TERESA. By A. MacponeLt. 


a very able and fascinating novel.’ "British Weekly. 
“ Varied and clever characterisation and close sympathy with humanity.’ 
— Westminster Guise, 


THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. . By WEATHERBY CHESNEY 


Author of ** John Topp, Pirate.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AUTOCRATS. By Cuartes K. Lvsn. 
DRIFT. By L. T. Meape. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘ A tale in which a note of freshness and individuality i is struck, and the delicate 
question of colour is handled with originality.and power. It has fine thrilling 
moments.’’— Spectator. 


THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR. By C. E. Denny. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C.J. Curciirre Hyne, 
Author of ‘* Captain Kettle.” Crown 8vo, és. 
“*Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable Captain Kettle.” 
—Academy and Literature. 


THE VICTORS. By Rosert Barr, Author of ‘‘ The Countess 


Tekla.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A vivid and sparkling study of American business’ methods and’ American 


Crown 8vo, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By EpitH RICKER 


politics..,....rollicking humour and human sympathy.’—Star. 
THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W. Satcuett. , Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6s. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. By Ave-ine SERGEANTy 


Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul.” ,\ Crown 8vo, 6s 


A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. 


Crown 8vo, 6s 
PLOTS. By Bernarp Cares, Author of ‘‘ The Lake of Wine.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


I CROWN THEE KING. By Max PEMBERTON, Author of 
**The Footsteps of a Throne.” With Tustaajjons by Frank Dadd and 
A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, 68, 


THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. 


of the State.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HEART OF FLAME. By C. F. Emsree. 
LOVE GROWN COLD. By Annie Sway. hg eT: 5 
WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. By Friorence Fincy KBLty. 


Crown 8vo, 6s [April zoth. 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. E. Cotes 


(Sara JEANNETTE Duncan), Author of ** A Voyage of Consolation.” Ilus- 
trated, crown 8vo, 6s. [April soth. 


By PavuL WAINEMAN, 


By ALGERNON GissiNc 


Petr RipGce, Auther of “A Son 
(Next week. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
West week. 
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THE WEEK. 


On February 25 a convoy, escorted by 680 men and 
an unknown number of blacks as servants, drivers, and 
scouts, accompanied by a section of the 4th Battery, a 
pom-pom and two Maxims, was within ten miles of one 
of our garrisons— Klerksdorp—one of our main rail- 
ways, and one of our main blockhouse lines—the 
Klerksdorp - Johannesburg line. This column was 
annihilated by Delarey, with from a thousand to twelve 
hundred men. Orders were at once sent to Lord 
Methuen at Vryburg to go N.E. along the Lichten- 
burg road, while Grenfell and a brigade were hurried 
down the railway to Klerksdorp and told to go N.W. 
to meet Methuen at a place called Rooivantjesfontein 
on March 8. Their meeting was arranged with the 
object of creating a force double that cf the Boer com- 
mandoes, which superior force would (it was hoped) 
annihilate the enemy if he were intercepted, or at least 
break him up in retreat northward if he were not. 


EXACTLY ten days afterwards, and about forty 
forty miles away, Delarey appeared between the two 
converging forces of Methuen and Grenfell. What 
happened to the latter no one knows, but it is practi- 
cally certain that it retired. The former, consisting of 
some goo mounted men, 300 infantry, perhaps 200 
artillery and train, and an unknown number of Kaffirs, 
was annihilated at Tweebosch last Friday. Lord 
Methuen was wounded and taken prisoner—to be 
since released. The Yeomanry bolted. The Northumber- 
lands fought with even greater daring than they dis- 
played months ago at Lichtenburg, or the other day at 
Klerksdorp. The gunners fell round their guns—and 
that is all we know. 


WITHOUT venturing to forecast the results of the 
French elections, it is safe to assert that the mass 
meetings organised by the Patrie Francaise in the great 
provincial towns (the latest has just been held in 
Rheims) will have an influence of which the meagre 
and inexplicably prejudiced accounts given by most of 
our Paris correspondents convey no idea. For every- 
one interested in French politics it is worth while to read 
the articles describing the progress of this campaign 
which M. Jules Lemaitre contributes from time to time to 
the Echo de Paris, not only because he is a delightful 
writer and a transparently honest patriot, but because 
they help to make one understand both the grounds of 
the widespread discontent and alarm which the present 
Government has aroused (in spite of its departmental 
efficiency and its Parliamentary success), and also the 
sincere attempts which the leaders of the League are 
making to free it from the compromising patronage of 
the anti-Republican sections of the Opposition. Un- 
questionably the apparent coalition of the Republican 
Nationalists (though led by uncompromising Repub- 
licans like MM. Lemaitre and Cavaignac) with various 
reactionary groups has given M. Waldeck-Rousseau a 
great chance, and has placed MM. Méline and Ribot, 
the only Liberals opposed to the Cabinet who have 
any Parliamentary authority or following, in a false 
position. 


On Tuesday the German Foreign Secretary 
acquainted the Prussian Chamber with the text of the 
British reply to a request formulated by the German 
Government that articles sent out to South Africa by 


the ‘‘ Boer Relief Association” might be admitted duty 
free and forwarded without charge to the refuge camps 
from the port of arrival, accompanied by a. person 
approved by His Majesty’s Embassy in Berlin or by 
a German consular official in South Africa. | Lord 
Lansdowne intimated that all consignments of articles 
addressed to the German Consul for the use of the Boer 
refugees, if marked ‘‘concentration camp _ relief 
stores,” would be sent to the camps without charge 
and distributed by the camp committees formed for the 
purpose, of which ministers of the Dutch Reformed 
Church would act as secretaries. He added,ina private 
letter to Count Metternich, ‘‘I confidently hope this 
will be found satisfactory. We have taken pains to 
make these arrangements.” Baron von Richthofen, in 
making this announcement, expressed great satisfac- 
tion at the result of his negotiations, and promised to 
do his best to induce the British Government to allow 
German ambulances to be despatched to South Africa, 
the Boers being unwilling to admit English ambulances 
any longer for fear of betraying their military plans to 
the enemy. He took the opportunity to urge greater 
discretion upon German supporters of the Boer cause, 
and observed that the heavy sacrifices made by England 
naturally increased the national susceptibility. ‘‘ The 
first thing,” said Baron von Richthofen, ‘‘ would be to 
be a little more just in our criticism. Let us dispense 
light and shade more fairly.” 


On Friday Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman criticised 
Mr. Brodrick’s Army scheme. He disapproved of con- 
scription, and believed that continental nations would 
abandon it if they had our geographical position. We 
required four things: (1) command of the sea, (2) a 
limited force to resist attacks on our shores, (3) garrisons 
for India and certain colonial posts, and (4) a well- 
equipped force ready for service in any part of the 
world. It was a mistake to reorganise during a 
great war. Armaments depended on policy. If the. 
Government insisted on unconditional surrender, a 
huge garrison in South Africa would be necessary. It 
was unfair to throw any increased cost on the Indian 
taxpayer. The short service system was a good one. 
He would prefer better food and more freedom to 
increased pay. Mr. Brodrick replied: within nine 
months he expected a substantial reduction in our 
force ; an African garrison of 15,000 men would be 
wanted. Mr. Lloyd-George ridiculed official calcula- 
tions of the enemy’s numbers. If they were correct 
there could be no Boers left. 


On Wednesday Mr. Pickard moved the second 
reading of the Mines Bill, which establishes an eight 
hours day for youths under twenty-one, Clause 2, which 
prohibited the employment in a mine of any man under 
eighteen who had not previously worked there, being 
dropped. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, ‘‘ should a boy be com- 
pelled to work ten hours a day, while the full-grown 
man worked only seven?” Sir C, Dilke supported, 
showing by statistics that boys were employed in 
dangerous work. Mr. Fenwick (Northumberland) 
opposed, but was willing to raise the age limit for boys. 
Sir W. Foster supported, on medical grounds. Mr. 
Ritchie opposed, disapproving of the distinction between 
men of twenty and men of twenty-one. The bill was 
thrown out by 224 votes to 158. 


THERE have been two Irish debates during the 
week. On Wednesday Mr. O'Malley complained of a 
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partisan address to the jury at Sligo, made by Judge 
O’Connor Morris. He desired the judge’s removal. 
The judge criticised laws which he had to administer. 
Mr. Healy supported ; the judge was “‘ frankly a fool,” 
and unfit for the Bench. Mr. T. W. Russell also sup- 
ported. Mr. O’Connor Morris was impartial, ‘‘ his 
contempt for the Government knew no bounds,” but he 
was a violent partisan. The Attorney-General did 
not defend the judge; but ‘‘no instance had been 
adduced either of misconduct or of dishonesty.” 
On Thursday, Mr. Redmond attacked the policy of the 
Irish Executive. The Government had been builied 
into coercion by Lord Londonderry and the landlords. 
There was practically no ordinary crime in Ireland, but 
intense political and agrarian discontent. He feared 
violence. Mr. Wyndham said that there was a serious 
revival of the Plan ot Campaign. The police were 
deliberately provoked, and were not brutal; resident 
magistrates sometimes acquitted defendants. He 
would protect landlords like Lord De Freyne. Sir R. 
Reid advised the Chief Secretary to give up coercion, 
and did not expect ‘* permanent peace in Ireland until 
the system of government was changed.” Mr. T. W. 
Russell wished to extend to other estates the benefits 
conferred on the Dillon tenants. Mr. Blake supported. 





THE only redeeming feature in the Methuen disaster 
which happened a few weeks after Lord Milner com- 
plained that ‘‘ the pro-Boers made the figure of the Boer 
loom too large in the British imagination,” is the 
bravery of our regular troops. The news of the disaster 
did not provoke those unreasoning attacks on British 
officers which followed the catastrophes of the first 
winter of the campaign, and there was a general dis- 
position to suspend judgment. But it is very 
much to be hoped that the nation will under- 
stand that the repetition of meaningless and easy 
formulas will not bring success. Nothing can 
bring success to a policy of trampling out two 
nations. For if we make South Africa outwardly 
quiet, the problem only takes another form. By Lord 
Milner’s policy the bravery of the Boers, and the neglected 
barrier of national sentiment alone stand between us 
and the infamy Poland has left to its conquerors. The 
things that have been done in Cape Colony, under 
martial law, have, of course, added enormously to the 
strength of that resistance. What goes on behind the 
‘iron screen’ the public does not know. The ‘infernal 
atrocity,’ Mr. Morley mentioned on Wednesday makes 
anything, alas! including even the reported barbarities 
to Scheepers, conceivable. We are glad to see 
Lord Spencer is to raise a discussion on martial 
law on Monday. The only way to escape failure 
in South Africa is to find a policy that offers to 
both sides some less dishonourable prospect. Lord 
Milner has said he has no other policy. Lord Rosebery 
says it is a humiliation to recall him. It is surely a much 
greater humiliation to make the world think that we 
are so bankrupt of statesmen that we can find no 
representative better than a man whose failures have 
made him a by-word, and whose prophecies and promises 
have in every case been falsified. 


It is pleasant to find Lord Roberts speaking of 
General Delarey as a humane and civilised soldier. One 
or two of our officers—notably Major-General Pole- 
Carew—unlike Lord Methuen, a chivalrous gentleman, 
have added to the fatigue of their military operations 
a good deal of abuse which one would have thought it 
was not particularly becoming for officers to apply to 
an enemy they had not beaten. General Delarey’s action 
in releasing Lord Methuen should induce something 
like a transient shame in the gadflies of the war Press. 
Certain journalists, the servants in conspicuous cases 
of foreigners, have been busy hounding the nation on 
to treat the Boers as outlaws. They have had a few 
sinister triumphs, and have been able to gloat over the 


execution of two brave officers who fell into our hands. 
The ‘‘ outlaws” have preferred to release their prisoner. 
General Delarey is a ‘‘humane and civilised officer.” 
Yes, but he happens to have been an exile for rather more 
than six months, banished by an enemy one of whose 
chief generals he has captured and released, and his 
home and farm have been burnt to the ground. The 
incident is full of dramatic interest, and Englishmen 
who prize the honour of their country have again to 
deplore a policy which has left a ragged heroism to the 
enemy and reserved for us as odious and inglorious a 
part as a nation can be made to play. It is, perhaps, 
too much to hope that the bloodthirsty leader-writers 
of the 77mes and Sz. James's Gazette will learn some- 
thing of magnanimity from the example set them by 
an enemy they have persistently slandered. 


On Wednesday night the Free Trade Hall was 
filled to overflowing with a vast and absolutely unani- 
mous audience, many of whom had come to hear Mr. 
Morley from other parts of Lancashire and neighbour- 
ing counties. Mr. Morley was in his very best form, 
and two excellent speeches were delivered by Mr. 
Stanhope and Mr. C. P. Scott. There was no disturbing 
element like that which endeavoured to break up 
the peace meeting of September, 1899, in the 
St. James’s Hall. On both occasions, it is of interest 
to observe, Mr. Morley was supported by the pre- 
sence of a son of Mr. Bright and a daughter of Mr. 
Gladstone, and on both occasions, it is needless to add, 
his speech was conceived in the noble spirit of 
those two glorious predecessors. Mr. Morley’s magni- 
ficent fidelity to the causes which the faint-hearted 
declare to be lost, his hearty support of Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman in a moment of 
defection and difficulty, his sallies at the new League, 
were received with such rounds of applause and such 
exhilarating laughter that those who were present, both 
at the St. James’s Hall meeting of September, 1899, 
and at the meeting of Wednesday, felt that a great re- 
vival of Liberalism has at last begun, at any rate in 
Lancashire. ‘‘ Of all the things in this world war is the 
last to go according to programme.” It is natural that, 
with Mr. Morley’s warnings of September, 1899, still 
ringing in their ears, Liberals—both those who stood fast 
and those who were shaken by false statements or false 
promises—should listen to his voice now as to that of a 
prophet, as they listened to Mr. Cobden in the’sixties 
or to Mr. Bright in the ’seventies, or to Mr. Gladstone 
in the ’eighties. 


Tue vigorous and flourishing condition of the 
National Reform Union shows that, in spite of appear- 
ances, Liberal organisations had nothing to lose, but 
much to gain, by taking a firm stand against the war 
policy. The report of the Executive Committee of the 
Union for 1901 was issued on Tuesday, and adopted 
on Wednesday after a brilliant speech by Mr. L. V. 
Harcourt, who is chairman of the London Committee. 
The report shows what important contributions the 
Union has made during the past twelve months to the 
main stream of Liberal opinion as well as to fortifying 
the Leadership of Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman. 
The President of the Union is Mr. Philip Stanhope, 
who took the chair for Mr. Morley at the evening 
meeting. The secretary is Mr. Symonds, one of the 
very best organisers in the country. No one who reads 
the names of the officers and executive will wonder that 
the National Reform Union displays so much courage, 
foresight, and tact. 


THERE was, as we anticipated, a large Conservative 
element in Lord Rosebery’s audience at Glasgow, a 
fact which accounts for the applause which greeted his 
remark that the Liberal representation of Glasgow had 
been wiped out, scarcely a matter for exhilaration at a 
Liberal meeting. Lord Rosebery was unwise to refer 
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to Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Midlothian campaign was a sustained assault 
on the foreign policy of the Government. On 
his new principle that foreign policy must never 
be challenged, Lord Rosebery ought to stand in a 
white sheet for the part he played in that ‘ pro-Bul- 
garian, pro-Afghan, pro-Zulu, and pro-Boer” cam- 
paign. Amongst other things Mr. Gladstone then de- 
nounced was the annexation of the Transvaal. Lord 
Rosebery repeated his objections to Home Rule and 
his trivial irrelevances about an Independent Parliament. 
It is more important to note that his differences with 
the Government over the war have now disappeared, 
and that he is as inflexibly opposed as Mr. Chamber- 
lain himself to any conciliatory measures. His 
‘*most emphatic difference” with the Liberal Party 
is that he approves of farm-burning, the camps, the 
punishment of women, compulsory attendance at execu- 
tions, and the other barbarities the Liberal Leader has 
denounced. As for his domestic programme, he refused 
to offer the most shadowy suggestion, contenting 
himself with repeating his warnings against neglect. 
All he has to say on education is that Mr. Haldane 
thinks it is better organised in Germany than in Scot- 
land. We should fancy even the Duke of Devonshire 
knows as much as that, although he does find the 
language of his officials unintelligible. The general 
impression left by Lord Rosebery’s speech is that he 
supposes that no one but himself cares for efficiency, 
housing, temperance, or education. The worst is that 
no one but himself knows what are his remedies, or 
whether he has any. 


SEVERAL Liberal members have addressed their 
constituents either orally or by letter the last week. 
Mr. Schwann, Sir*John Brunner, Mr. Tomkinson, Mr. 
Broadhurst, and Captain Partington have all expressed 
their loyalty to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
their refusal to clean their slates of Liberal principles. 
Mr. Harwood went further in his speech at Bolton on 
Saturday. He said the effusive welcome given to Lord 
Rosebery’s Chesterfield speech was a humiliation to the 
Liberal Party, and that to lead the party a man must be or 
must have been in the House of Commons, and must also 
know his own mind and be able toexpress himself intelli- 
gibly. He denounced the new League and the pro- 
posal to abandon Home Rule. But in some respects 
the most significant demonstration of Liberal con- 
fidence in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman occurred 
at Glasgow just after Lord Rosebery’s visit. A 


large meeting, attended by 3,000 persons, was 
held under the direction of the Glasgow Liberal 


Council and the Tradeston, Blackfriars, and Hutcheson 
Town Liberal Associations on Tuesday, the evening 
after Lord Rosebery’s chief speech, and declared 
its unabated confidence in Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as Leader of the Liberal Party. The 
meeting, unlike Lord Rosebery’s, where there was 
a nondescript audience, was composed of Liberals. 
Lord Aberdeen, who was the chief speaker at the 
meeting, endorsed the Liberal Leader’s criticisms of 
the methods of the war, and pointed out that if 
foreigners had applied those criticisms to the soldiers, 
it was the supporters of the Government who 
were to blame, they had tried to represent all 
attacks upon themselves as attacks upon the soldiers. 
Lord Aberdeen protested against the idea that Liberals 
could only secure social reform by recanting Home 
Rule. The Executive Committee of the Derby Associa- 
tion have passed a resolution deprecating a new organi- 
sation,and the St. Helens Association have unanimously 
adopted a resolution of confidence in Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as Leader of the Liberal Party. 


It is strange that the deplorable behaviour of a few 
Irish members on Monday should be used by Lord 
Rosebery as an argument against Home Rule. For 


it was Lord Rosebery and no other who said in 
1885 that Ireland regarded us as her ‘‘ hereditary foe 
and hereditary oppressor,” and that Home Rule was 
designed to transform that sentiment of hatred into 
one of affection. Monday’s scene was repulsive to 
Englishmen, and only a few Irish members took part in 
it. Nobody can ask the Irishmen to pretend to wish 
well to a cause which in their eyes is neither the cause 
of justice nor the cause of their country. But respect 
is due to misfortune and to the feelings of Lord 
Methuen’s countrymen. The real moral for English- 
men is the moral Lord Rosebery drew in 1885, and Lord 
Aberdeen drew once again on Tuesday. ‘‘ What a 
lamentable miscarriage in the control of the govern- 
ment of Ireland Great Britain must have made,” If 
Germany or Russia were waging war to crush 
Switzerland and their defeats were welcomed in Poland 
or Finland, Englishmen would appreciate the motives 
of such rejoicings. The Morning Leader well asks, 
What is there for Ireland to be loyal to? and answers 
the question from Mr. T. W. Russell’s fine letter to 
the Zimes, “ loyal to starvation !” 


Two adverse criticims of Lord Halsbury’s de- 
cision in the Marais case have recently appeared. 
The first may be found in a note appended to the 
official report (1902, Ap. Cas., at p. 116). These 
reports, we may observe, form the permanent records 
of judicial decisions, and are in some ways more 
authoritative than the Statute Book itself. Criti- 
cism of dicta from the Bench is, therefore, extremely 
rare, and nothing but a strong sense of duty could have 
induced Sir Frederick Pollock to depart from custom. 
The Lord Chancellor had declared that ‘‘ The framers 
of the Petition of Right knew well what they meant 
when they made a condition of peace the ground of the 
illegality of unconstitutional procedure.” Sir Frederick, 
after quoting from the Petition, adds : 


“It is a matter of historical fact that there was not any 
state of war at the times and places of the acts complained 
of. The words ‘time of peace’ are familiar in the Mutiny 
(now Army Annual) Act, but do mot occur in the Petition of 
Right.” 


AN even more weighty criticism is that of Chief 
Baron Palles in the Irish case of Rainsford v. Browne. 
After explaining that he was bound to follow the Privy 
Council, ‘‘ whatever his own opinion might be,” the 
Chief Baron continued : 

“ He could not and would not take upon himself the 
responsibility of extending a general doctrine of that sort 
absolutely unnecessary to the judgment. He could not take 
upon himself the responsibility of laying down such a law 
as that, that if there was the misfortune that a rebellion 
existed in any part of the country, then the whole popula- 
tion of the country was to be subject to the license of officers 
and forces of the Crown. It might be done, but, if so, it 
would be done by some court of which did not form a part.” 


In a letter to the Zimes on Monday, which Mr. 
Frederic Harrison criticises on page 673, Sir Frederick 
Pollock discusses exhaustively the meaning of “ Martial 
Law.” Its earlier meaning, he says, was ‘‘ military 
law” potestas castrensis, which has nothing to do with 
civilians, or with ‘‘ the right—which is also a duty—to 
preserve the peace against rioters” : 

‘Three things are pretty clear about this power or duty, 
assuming it to exist. First, it is not a matter of prerogative, 
but appertains to all lawful men. Secondly, it is not specially 
vested in military officers, though they may often be the most 
proper persons to exercise it. Thirdly, its exercise requires 
to be justified on every occasion by the necessity of the case, 
which is a question, after the restoration of peace, for the 
ordinary Courts of Justice.” 

The Editor of the Reports, in short, maintains the theory 
stated in Professor Dicey’s Zaw of the Constitution, 
which has been so much attacked recently by Chan- 
cellors and Ministers. He holds, however, that with 
modern methods of communication the fact that the 
Courts are open is no longer proof that a state of war 
does not exist. 
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MR. MORLEY’S ADVICE. 


" | | OLD fast to your principles, to your opinions, 

to the spirit in which you have formed your 
opinions, and in which you mean tocarry them. . . . 
Don’t be discouraged or depressed by the gloom, the dis- 
tractions, and the confusions of to-day.’’ These are Mr. 
Morley’s words ; and they are full of hope and encourage- 
ment to the Liberal Party, which, unless we wholly 
misread the political barometer, is resolutely determined 
to act upon them. The crowded and unanimous meeting 
which welcomed and applauded Mr. Morley in the Free 
Trade Hall, at Manchester, on Wednesday, was com- 
posed not only of Manchester and Lancashire Liberals, 
but of delegates from towns in all parts of the country. 
And this remarkable audience had the good fortune to 
hear a speech of such reasoned eloquence and living 
argument, ennobled by sentiment and relieved by 
humour, as Mr. Morley himself has rarely delivered, 
Mr. Morley did not go to Manchester to found a new 
league or to bring out new shibboleths. He does not 
think that an old party can be renovated by de- 
stroying the principles of its growth, or that its 
individual members can be inspired and stimulated to 
political activity by an exhortation to throw overboard 
the proposals for which they have lived and fought. 
He does not think that by writing the word efficiency 
with a capital or pronouncing it with an emphasis you 
can cover up the dishonour of a moral surrender. Dr. 
Heber Hart himself has said that the New Leaguers 
by inscribing on their programme housing, temperance, 
and efficiency (all of which are to be obtained, it seems, 
without attention to finance !) have disclosed no more 
matter for internal controversy or for “ definite 
separation ”’ than they would have done by writing 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. The Liberal League, in 
truth, is a league of renunciation, not a league of sub- 
stitution. And each renunciation—of Home Rule, of 
Peace, of Economy—involves the loss not only of 
moral fibre, but also—to bring the matter down toa 
lower and more earthy, yet not unimportant, calcula- 
tion—of large and powerful bodies of electors. Lord 
Rosebery has begun his career of political piracy 
by throwing overboard at least three-quarters of 
the crew. For the sake of picking up a few Liberal 
Unionists he has broken with the Labour men, the 
Radicals, and the Irish. Mr. Morley does not see 
the common sense nor the strategy of all this. If 
principles are to be surrendered to dodges, at least we 
should expect the dodges to be reasonably clever and 
successful. 

Without doubt some Liberals and many Tories 
have fallen victims to the passion for war and domina- 
tion which is generally clothed in the respectable dress 
of ‘the Imperial idea.” Some of us think that the 
transactions of the last two years can only be explained 
by the prevalence of some kind of cerebral disorder 
among men and women of usually blameless impulses 
and useful lives. According to Mr. Morley the temper 
which still moves the governing classes at home and 
their agents in South Africa may be formulated in two 
principles. The first is that there is no political difficulty 
which cannot be settled by force; the second is that 
the rights of other people are strictly limited by your 
own view of your own interest. Need we say more of 





this gospel of force and interest than that its continued 
popularity in England, Canada, and Australasia is 
incompatible with the prosperity and finally with the 
existence of the British Empire ? 

The watchword of the National Reform Union and 
of the great school whose tradition it helps to carry 
on, is Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. Mark the 
order. The time is not propitious for reforms in- 
volving a large expenditure. You cannot have social 
reform without economy in unproductive expenditure. 
If every man has a coat of mail he is not likely to be able 
to afford a woollen shirt. If the Government erects 
barracks in every town there is not likely to be money left 
for schools and playgrounds, and art galleries and 
theatres. And how can you have retrenchment if you 
have war? Why, the utmost economy in war is the 
utmost prodigality in peace. A Gladstone at war is a 
spendthrift by the side of a Goschen at peace. There- 
fore, three things are necessary to good government— 
first peace, then economy, then reform. And the 
greatest of these is peace. Ifa new league is required 
it should be, as Mr. Morley so finely said, a league of 
peace. To seek peace and ensue it is the first duty of 
the Liberal Party. 

‘‘The next great question is that of finance.” Yet 
Lord Rosebery does not couple efficiency with finance. 
He says nothing of ‘‘ the sound and vital principle of 
Free Trade which is the mainspring of efficiency.” But 
it may be that before we wrestle with Protection we 


- shall have to wrestle with Coercion. The same day 


on which Mr. Morley reaffirmed his allegiance to Home 
Rule the King’s visit to Ireland was cancelled. The 
government of Ireland is a bad government even when 
there is no coercion. That is Mr. Morley’s opinion. 
It is a government, he thinks, ‘‘ which no nation, no 
set of people, can be expected to endure in peace.” 
Are we to sit still when Mr. Wyndham and his cols 
leagues make that government worse? Assuredly no. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Spencer are 
as convinced as Mr. Morley that the remedy for Irish 
grievances is conciliation, not coercion. And Hone 
Rule is in the long run the sole alternative to Martial 
Law, whether in Ireland or South Africa. 

‘* Six or seven years ago,” said Lord Rosebery, in 
the most effective passage of his Glasgow speech, ‘I 
was prepared to welcome and to support this Govern- 
ment, composed as it was of able men, many of them 
Liberals with whom I had sat in the Cabinet Council, 
and—what appealed to me more than all—with bound- 
less power and boundless means. Never were there 
such power and such opportunity combined in any 
hands. They had power such as a Cawsar, or a Crom- 
well, or a Romanoff might have envied. They had 
opportunities such as never offered themselves to 
Gladstone or Turgot. What have they done with it? 
What have they to show for this proud lease of domi- 
nation? Nothing but this vast and bloody war, with 
all its incalculable consequences and its immeasurable 
probabilities.” But when Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Milner, in the summer and autumn of 1899, were steer- 
ing the country into this vast and bloody war, Lord 
Rosebery had nothing to say. If only he had foreseen 
and forewarned, the war might have been averted. 
Nay, in Mr. Morley’s opinion, it would have been 
averted. 


“Ah, but, gentlemen, if Lord Rosebery had only come 
with us—if he had only come, he and his friends—and I 
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am sure you will not think, and I am sure he will not 

think, that I am anything but one of his friends—if he and 

his friends had come to the meeting in St. James’s Hall in 

September, 1899, and if he had only warned the Govern- 

ment of the train of mischief which he now depicts with 

such force and eloquence, gentlemen, I say there would 

have been no war. That would have been efficient 

statesmanship. (Loud cheers.)” 
Unfortunately, however widely the course of events 
has opened the eyes of Lord Rosebery, there remains 
an obstinate and implacable obstacle to peace. It was 
at the Bloemfontein conference that Lord Milner first 
proved his incapacity for peace. President Kruger was 
ready to bargain and negotiate. Sir Alfred was in an 
imperious hurry. If he had been slow, if he had showed 
a disposition to give and take, ‘‘if he had been wise, 
discreet, prudent, patient, crafty if you like, then again 
there would have been no war.” On this point also 
few Liberals will be disposed to differ with Mr. Morley. 
For those who at the outset welcomed war with joy 
were ready enough to give a large share of the credit 
for its timely initiation to the ‘‘ cool brain,” ‘‘ the iron 
hand,” and the other imperial features of the High 
Commissioner. There is another proposition to which 
men of all shades of opinion will assent, and we will 
give it in Mr. Morley’s words : 

“Suppose that some preternatural power by virtue of 
some magic crystal had allowed the Cabinet in 1899 to 
see all that you and I see and lament over every day, and 
which, no doubt, they lament over; but if through some 
magic crystal they could have seen the results of the 
policy upon which they were then launching their 
country, do you believe there is one of them who would 
not have checked the diplomacy which was leading them 
pretty straight to this deplorable result ?” 

No one wonders that the Cabinet of 1899 could 
not see that the war upon which they were entering 
would still be raging in 1902. But we who accepted 
and pressed Mr. Morley’s view in September, 1899, 
have a right to complain of ‘‘the shallow and narrow 
view ” which the Government—backed, alas, by their 
Liberal friends—have taken from time to time of the 
situation. In their speeches and letters and proclama- 
tions the war has been ended over and over again. 





LORD METHUEN’S DEFEAT. 


T is an excellent test of the futility and falsity of the 
war news supplied to us that, when something 
happens which is just a little too big to be hidden or 
entirely distorted, the whole public opinion upon the 
campaign undergoes a change for at least forty-eight 
hours. It is a melancholy commentary upon the state 
of such a public opinion that the excitement (which, by 
the way, is usually very ridiculously exaggerated) dies 
down in so short atime. It is our business to estimate 
what happened last Friday in the Western Transvaal, 
and to drive home the lesson which this defeat conveys. 
The opportunity is admirable, not, we repeat, because 
the reverse was of exceptional magnitude, but because 
the public are more ready to hear the truth just now 
than they usually are. 

The first thing to’seize with regard to the present 
phase of the campaign is the relation to one another of 
the various actions which have been distributed over 
the seat of war since last September ; and the import- 
ance of seizing this lies in the fact that the Govern- 


mental Press has got people to believe that the war has 
degenerated into a series of sporadic outbreaks with no 
particular plan and destined to be stamped out one by 
one. 

There is, perhaps, no public man less able to under- 
stand military affairs than Lord Milner. The whole 
temper of his mind is unmilitary. He is unsuited to 
warfare. He is adapted rather to the functions of 
commerce or peaceful administration than to the rapid 
comprehension of a military crisis. It was Lord 
Milner who began, or at least who first con- 
firmed, this very erroneous view of the campaign. 
He compared it to a conflagration which, even 
in its decline, would burst out here and there 
and had to be put out gradually. No more ridicu- 
lously false judgment has been passed on the war. 
The war in its present phase has become, upon our side, 
a rather anxious defensive campaign ; upon the side of 
the enemy, a carefully thought out plan for harassing us 
to the maximum amount, and doing themselves the 
minimum of harm. We have relinquished long ago all 
hope of definite and complete success; we have even 
abandoned the attempt which accompanies successful 
warfare, namely, framing the terms which we think we 
can make the enemy accept. The enemy, on his side, 
is playing Time for all it is worth. Every week during 
which he can prolong the campaign is in his favour, 
unless in that week he loses more men than he can 
make up in a corresponding period by recruiting from 
the South. The elements of the situation are perfectly 
simple, and the three reasons that the English public 
has not grasped them are: (1) That when Mr. Brodrick 
replies to questions in the House of Commons he does 
not tell the truth; (2) that the Rhodesian Press, month 
after month, indulges in comments upon the situation 
which are wholly misleading ; and (3) that the public 
is allowed to know less about the war than it has in the 
past been allowed to know about any other campaign 
in English history. 

We will not detain the reader with too long a 
proof of these almost self-evident propositions. We will 
illustrate them, however, before proceeding. As to (1) 
Mr. Brodrick has denied the arming of natives when 
it was already notorious to all who were serving in 
South Africa. He has denied the looting of Kuruman 
by the Boers on November 3, and he has denied any 
knowledge of the facts of Scheepers’s execution. As 
for (2) the best example one can give is the Zzmes 
leader upon Baakenlaagte, which described that unfor- 
tunate and disastrous reverse as a ‘‘ victory,” and the 
accompanying telegram which told us that ‘‘ not a man 
surrendered,” though, as a matter of fact, the defeat 
was directly due to the surrender of two companies of 
the East Kent, who were afterwards punished for the 
surrender by Lord Kitchener. As to (3) we have but 
to recall the suppression of the facts on Tweefontein 
and the lack of all mention of the capture of the convoy 
near Fauresmith on the same day. These are but 
three instances out of a good hundred that one might 
quote. 

To return to the campaign. If anyone doubts that 
the enemy are working upon a carefully organised plan, 
let him consider the following facts: We are engaged 
in South Africa in conquering two territories which lie 
inland, and whose centre in Pretoria is many hundreds 
of miles from our principal bases on the sea coast ; 
those bases are, of course, Capetown, Port Elizabeth, 
and Durban. 

Now, what has the enemy done in the last eighteen 
months, that is, ever since resistance in the shape of 
pitched battles had become impossible on account of 
his inferiority in numbers, and his lack of artillery ? 

In the first place he has detached a certain number 
of men to harass our own territory in the colony, and 
to make that part of our communications, which should 
normally be perfectly safe, as unsafe as possible. He 
has not made it impossible for us to use them. If he 
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had, we should have had to leave South Africa long 
ago. But he has made it necessary to immobilise an 
enormous number of men far away from the actual seat 
of war. This harassing of Cape Colony has continued 
without intermission ever since the new tactics were 
adopted in the autumn of the year before last. Without 
intermission during all those months we have been told 
that ‘‘ the colony would soon be clear of the enemy,” 
that ‘‘ General French was pressing him westward,” or 
southward, or eastward, as the case might be; and 
one phrase which all our readers will remember has 
reappeared month after month like a kind of Litany, 
‘** the Midlands are now clear of the enemy.” As a 
fact, the Midlands have never been clear of the enemy 
for three consecutive weeks. The west has been in the 
continuous possession of the enemy for over a year, 
and the extreme north-east is actually administered by 
the enemy ; and the reason that this goes on is that we 
cannot detach enough men to deal with the situation. 
We need them all up in the north. 

Now, why do we need them all up in the north? 
The answer to that supplies the explanation of the 
rest of the enemy’s plan of campaign. In the north 
the enemy has organised his forces as follows : He has 
divided them into three main bodies which all remain 
in touch with our army, and whose function it is to 
threaten our dangerously long line of communications 
and our few isolated garrisons, to draw off our energy 
in ceaseless pursuits, and to fall upon any bodies of our 
men who may have got rather too far from the defensive 
system we have inaugurated. 

The reason that the enemy has dispersed himself 
into three main bodies is that by such organisation he 
ee to use a fencing metaphor, “‘feint” as often as he 
likes. 

The body to the east of Pretoria under Botha 
displays activity. Atonce every effort is made to crush 
it. No sooner are the bulk of our men well engaged in 
exhausting and partially successful attempts to deal 
with the enemy in detail in that quarter than De Wet, 
to the south ot Pretoria, begins to fall upon isolated 
bodies, and we turn round against him, abandoning 
Botha. No sooner have all the 20,000 or 30,000 men 
we can spare been poured against De Wet, and no 
sooner are they thoroughly entangled in a complicated 
converging movement in which thousands of horses 
have been sacrificed and millions of pounds’ worth of 
stores, than Delarey and Kemp suddenly begin to make 
themselves heard of to the west of Pretoria. And so the 
round is kept up. 

This is not a theory or a conjecture; it is an 
historical fact. Consider the following sequence of 
events. On September 6 Botha begins moving south 
after a period of comparative quiescence in the war. 
On September 17 he snaps up three guns and three 
companies of men. Ten days later he attacks the forts 
on the Zululand frontier and causes the evacuation of 
Itala. Two days after that he takes two convoys. 
On October 7 he is well on his retreat northward and 
defeats General Kitchener just north of Vryheid. Then 
he takes a long march, which we are unable;to interrupt, 
pursued by the optimistic and indefatigable Mr. Bennett 
Burleigh. He appears at the very end of the month 
quite close to Pretoria, and inflicts upon Benson’s 
column the disaster known as Baakenlaagte. 

What is the result? Enormous activity is dis- 
played at once by Lord Kitchener in the Eastern 
Transvaal. The blockhouse line from Standerton to 
Ermelo is most elaborately constructed and 
strengthened, and operations upon a larger scale are 
put under the command of Bruce-Hamilton. They 
have a certain success. Perhaps some 2 per cent. of 
the enemy are captured. Their success would un- 
doubtedly increase in a much greater ratio, when 
suddenly a diversion is caused. De Wet, about whom 
nothing has been heard for some months, gives orders 
for his men to move in the North-eastern Free State. 


Little more than a month after the end of Botha’s 
great raid, and less than a month after the beginning 
of Bruce-Hamilton’s counter attack, you get the smash- 
ing of Damant’s column, the defeat of the Imperial 
Light Horse fifty miles to the south of it, and finally, 
on Christmas Day, the crowning disaster of Twee- 
fontein. 

So far, so bad. The movement in the Western 
Transvaal has to be given up, and a really serious 
effort is made against De Wet. All January is spent in 
constructing or strengthening blockhouse lines, accu- 
mulating stores, and converging men. Botha and 
Delarey, who might very well be active if they chose, 
lie low and do nothing. De Wet’s force makes no 
attempt to escape. It remains where it is, drawing on 
into one small area the whole force that Lord Kitchener 
has at his disposal. The first week of February there 
is the first great drive against De Wet ; the results are 
nil. The last week of February, the second drive begins. 
The results of this are destined to be more successful 
(as Bruce-Hamilton was beginning to make headway 
against Botha, four months before) ; how great that 
success was we don’t know, for we don’t know how 
many able-bodied men were really captured, and we do 
know that all the fighting men worth counting escaped. 

At any rate, just as success is within our reach in 
this quarter, Delarey is heard from. He smashes a 
column, two-thirds of a battalion strong, near Klerks- 
dorp, on the very same day that De Wet breaks the 
New Zealanders on the Klip River. The disaster is 
treated as mysteriously as possible, and evidently we 
are not expected to believe that it was really serious. 
Ten days later he falls upon Lord Methuen thirty-five 
miles away, defeats a force double the size of the 
Klerksdorp convoy, breaks it up, captures its guns, 
and takes one of our best known generals a prisoner. 
De Wet is no longer heard of. Everybody in England, 
and presumably everybody at Pretoria, is full of 
Delarey, just as in a month or two they will be full of 
Botha again. There is the plan of the enemy, and if 
it is not evident then nothing in this war is evident. 

Having seen the place which this reverse occupies 
in the general scheme of the campaign, and remember- 
ing that it is but one out of twenty other similar inci- 
dents, let us turn to the question of what actually 
happened : a question which has an historic interest, 
but from which only a limited number of lessons may 
be drawn with regard to the nature and conduct of the 
campaign. 

When the news of the disaster at Klerksdorp was 
known in Pretoria Lord Kitchener was down south 
superintending the operations against De Wet; but 
immediately (or almost immediately) orders were given 
to two commanders, Methuen and Grenfell, to intercept 
the victorious retreat of the enemy. 

In order to understand the situation one may draw 
a comparison from England. Suppose the Thames to 
be the Vaal, High Wycombe to be Klerksdorp, then 
Lord Kitchener would have lain at Vryburg, corre- 
sponding more or less to Cardiff ; Lichtenburg may be 
compared insuch a scheme to the position of Leicester. 
It was taken for granted that Delarey would not make 
south across the Vaal just as an enemy operating north 
of the Thames would not be likely, after capturing a 
convoy near Wycombe, to attempt to cross the river, 
but rather to go north. Methuen was given the order 
to go north-west (towards Leicester), and Grenfell was 
sent down with some 1,300 men to Klerksdorp 
(Uxbridge) and told to go north-east and meet Methuen 
at Stratford-on-Avon. It was hoped that they would 
meet upon March 8, and that by that time Delarey 
would have been intercepted, and could not have got 
away north. 


The scheme failed. When Lord Methuen and 


Grenfell were each about a day’s march from the 
meeting place, Delarey fell upon the former and com- 
pletely defeated him at a point corresponding more or 
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less to Evesham, while Grenfell was still no nearer 
than, say, Banbury. As to whether, after defeating 
Lord Methuen, Delarey doubled back and _ tackled 
Grenfell we as yet know nothing. 

The account of the battle, meagre as it is, is 
sufficiently clear. The column was marching in two 
divisions, separated by a considerable interval, an 
arrangement necessitated by the different pace of the 
mules and oxen who drew the transport. The rear- 
guard wasa screen of cavalry, composed, most unfortu- 
tunately, of irregulars. So far as we can make out 
these irregulars were of that stamp to which Mr. 
Brodrick alluded with quiet confidence when he said 
‘*he could have as many more as he wanted at 
5s. a day.” The Boers charged down upon them, 
straight in a line with the main column, and 
there is unfortunately no doubt that they were 
seized with panic. However unpalatable the truth may 
be, it must be remembered that the Boers could hardly 
have outnumbered our own men, but that is a point 
upon which we will not dwell. In the confusion that fol- 
lowed amid the stampede of the oxen and mules two 
Boer forces who had been placed upon the left and 
right flanks swept down and completed the disaster. 
The original 550, to whose panic the whole thing was 
due, appear to have fled westward, and to have been 
pursued by the enemy to such a distance as rendered 
their further co-operation impossible ; meanwhile it is 
very evident that the regular soldiers fought with the 
utmost gallantry. 

It is no longer the fashion to praise conspicuous 
courage. We keep our praise nowadays for strictly 
political purposes, and bestow it either upon those 
foreign nations with which we desire an alliance, or 
upon the wretched levies of untrained, undisciplined 
men whom we have most unfortunately come to regard 
as an Imperial force. Had this disaster occurred fifteen 
or twenty years ago, the first battalion of Northumber- 
land Fusiliers would so much have increased their 
already great reputation as to have become a familiar 
word with Englishmen. This same regiment suffered 
a loss of over 30 per cent. in the attack on the convoy 
ten days before, and upon this last occasion a list of 
no less than eighteen killed has already been given. 
As there were only 300 infantry present, and as the 
Fighting Fifth cannot have formed a larger proportion 
than one-half of these (probably they were even 
less numerous), we have no hesitation in drawing the 
inference that they stood even more gallantly and 
fought even more desperately than they have done 
throughout their splendid record in all this campaign. 
It is the second disaster in which the regiment has been 
involved, but the part which it has taken on either 
occasion can do nothing but add to its prestige. 

Finally, it may be said that the nature of the 
disaster contains for us at this moment three main 
lessons. 

The first is that which every one of the dozen 
reverses within the last six months should have taught 
us if only we had been willing to learn—namely, that 
you cannot keep an army perpetually in the field 
without its getting stale. We do not know how long 
these men had been on active service under the arduous 
conditions of South Africa, but a proportion had 
certainly been present for over twelve months—Lord 
Methuen himself, and we do not know how. many of 
his command, for over two years,. The army needs 
reinforcement ; it does not need the reinforcement 
which we send it, of which the greater part are imma- 
ture boys, or invalids sent back to the front in a state 


unfit for work. It needs reinforcement of a mature, , 


disciplined, and regular kind ; and the reason it does 
not get it is that the Government goes on from hand 
to mouth always hoping that the war is just coming to 
an end, and afraid to make a really vigorous and:costly 
effort, which would involve the admission that they had 
continuously deceived the country. 


The second lesson is the extreme ‘danger of: trust- 
ing to such troops as broke: last Friday.’ They are not 
soldiers.:. They have neither the’ discipline ‘nor’ ‘the 
tradition of soldiers. They are hurriedly: raised’; ‘the 
material from which they are drawn is’ bad’s'they’ ‘are 
part:and parcel of that wretched system cf Blirid’offictal 
optimism to which. we may owe! in the’near’ future a 
really serious disaster. bey ee git Val” THEY 

The third lesson is that whatever highly-paid’ volun- 
teers we send to South Africa, or raise in South Africa, 
must do what they are told and strike no bargains. 
They must consent to be used in blockhouses ; they 
must be subject to a strict discipline, and’they must, so 
far as possible, be under trained, efficient; and regular 
officers. Under the present system’ the bulk of our 
best men are locked up in blockhouses: simply because 
the worst refused to go there. Until we have learnt 
that an army is essentially despotic in its organisation 
and must be a tyranny if it is to be efficient, and until 
we stop the cant about the irregular troops, we shall go 
from bad to worse. 


/ 





LORD ROSEBERY AND SCOTTISH 
LIBERALISM. 


HEN Lord Rosebery five years ago in Edinburgh 
resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party, 

he declared that his one object was to’ promote unity. 
He advised his hearers to choose their leader with care, 
andwhen they had chosen him to close up their ranks and 
follow him. When the Party chose Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, singular to say, the very people to refuse 
to take Lord Rosebery’s advice about unity to heart 
were Lord Rosebery’s friends. Hardly’ was Sir Henry 
in the seat of honour than attempts were made to 
pave the way for the return of Lord Rosebery. 
Sir Henry, according to the friends of Lord Rosebery, 
was to be accepted as the Leader of the party in the 
House of Commons, but the real Leadership was 
reserved for Lord Rosebery, the Liberal Achilles, 
whenever he chose to leave his tent. For a time the 
contest was confined to the ' Liberal’ Associations. 
Attempts were made by means of resolutions to give 
Sir Henry a second place. All in vain! Sturdy 
Scottish Liberals refused to play the Rosebery game. 
At Edinburgh at the Asquith meeting the Rosébery 
gang received their bitterest pill of humiliation. 
Mr. Asquith was compelled against his ‘will to endorse 
a resolution in favour of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man as Leader in the full sense of the term. 
Lord Rosebery evidently became alarmed: It was not 
to his interest that men of Mr. Asquith’s standing 
should be compelled publicly to make allegiance to Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, His Lordship made a 
new move. He endeavoured to sow lissension between 
his House of Commons followers and’ Sir Henry. ‘Still 
they refused to break away finally from the Liberal 
Leader. Then Lord Rosebery announced his separa- 
tion from the official Liberal tabernacle, and immie- 
diately a new tabernacle was ‘erected: Once’ more 
Lord Rosebery was to endure chagrin. Mr. Asquith 
and the other House of  Comimons’ Rosébery- 
ites refused to. leave ‘the Bannerman tabernacle. 
They knew on which side: their political bread is 
buttered. To separate from the Bannerman tabernacle 
spelt disaster to men like Mr. Haldane. They knew 
that an open rupture with the anti-war Liberals and the 
Irish Party would mean their political extinction, and 
so the new Rosebery Party has died before it ‘was, born, 
Lord Rosebery at Glasgow ‘practically admitted 
that the whole affair was a fiasco, when he | déclared 
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that he and his friends had no intention of leaving the 
Liberal Party. Lord Rosebery has already found out 
that he must cling to the apron strings of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, for he cannot stand alone. 
The Rosebery party are so feeble-kneed that while they 
despise Sir Henry they are willing to use him as a 
crutch with which to hobble along the pathway of 
Liberalism. But why should not Lord Rosebery and his 
friends join the Liberal Unionists? On the fundamental 
questions of the hour Lord Rosebery is quite in agree- 
ment with Mr. Chamberlain. Both statesmen are agreed 
that this is a great and righteous war, and that Lord 
Milner cannot he recalled. Both statesmen are opposed 
to Home Rule. Then, coming to social questions, the 
Liberal Unionists are just as advanced as the Rosebery 
party. In education, temperance, the housing of the 
poor, even in land values, which is a distinctively ad- 
vanced Liberal measure, Lord Rosebery is, if anything, 
Tory in his attitude. At Glasgow he had no pro- 
gramme. He cried for a large majority. But he 
cannot have a large following in the country unless, 
like Mr. Gladstone, he proclaims a definite policy, and 
sets himself to convert the electorate to his views. 
Lord Rosebery is making the same blunder that 
wrecked his House of Lords agitation. He called 
upon the electorate to furnish him with the scheme of 
attack upon the Upper House instead of providing the 
electorate with a scheme. 

The Glasgow audience did not respond to Lord 
Rosebery. His grasp of social questions was seen to 
be slack, his sympathy with Liberal sentiments dubious, 
and his political methods obviously opportunist. Mean- 
while Scottish Liberals have no reason to leave the 
Bannerman tabernacle for the Rosebery conventicle. 

Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has borne the heat 
and burden of the day. In the spirit of the Midlothian 
campaign he has denounced the Jingo policy, and he 
has his reward in the allegiance and hearty support of 
those Scottish Liberals who have remained true to the 
traditions and ideals of their great leader, Mr. Glad- 
stone. 

HECTOR MACPHERSON. 





HOW WARS HAVE BEEN OPPOSED IN THE 
PAST BY MODERN STATESMEN. 


T is interesting and instructive to compare the half- 
hearted opposition on the part of some Liberals of 
to-day to the South African War with the energetic oppo- 
sition offered by Liberals or Conservatives to the Chinese, 
Afghan, and Zulu Wars. People are told so often 
nowadays that they begin to believe it, that it is unpa- 
triotic to oppose the Government during the progress 
of the war. They seem to have forgotten the conduct 
of Lord Salisbury and the whole Tory Party in the 
China War of 1857, that of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Lord Lansdowne in the Afghan 
and Zulu Wars of 1879. 

In the middle of the Chinese War the Conserva- 
tives, both in the Lords and Commons, attacked the 
Government of Lord Palmerston vehemently, and in 
the Commons Mr. Disraeli and Lord Robert Cecil were 
reinforced by such Liberals as Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Cobden. There appears to have been no fear in 
those days inthe Tory mind that to attack the Govern- 
ment might encourage the enemy’s resistance; still 
less did they shrink from most rigorously denoun- 
cing Sir John Bowring, the Governor of Hong 
Kong, who was the Lord Milner of the day, and 
who held the same honest but perverted notions 
of the way to make British ideas acceptable to another 


race. It would startle Lord Milner’s ‘‘ bodyguard” 
to read the outspoken way in which distinguished 
Tories and Liberals in 1857 exposed the frailties of 
his prototype. . Lord Ellenborough, in the Lords, 
described him as ‘‘the eternal obstacle to peace,” 
and Sir James Graham, in the Commons, as ‘‘ an 
officer convicted by himself of that which would 
occasion the degradation of the lowest member of the 
law in this country.” So when we come down to our own 
generation, and see the line of conduct pursued by 
men who are still with us though not of us, but who 
were once the leaders of the party, we find the duty of 
Liberals to oppose an unjust war as clearly preached 
and as vigorously practised. In 1878 Lord Hartington 
(now the Duke of Devonshire) was the Leader of the 
Opposition. The Tories had plunged the country into 
war in Afghanistan and in Zululand. Some people 
seem to have said then that criticism of the Government 
should wait till the wars were over. This is how Lord 
Hartington, in moving a vote of censure on the Govern- 
ment, met the suggestion : 


**T trust, sir, that we shall not be told that now that the 
war has broken out it is mere waste of time to go back to 
the origin of the war: that a patriotic Parliament has but 
one duty to perform—namely, to ignore the past and to 
simply support the Government who have undertaken the 
war. Ifit were necessary to refer to precedents, I could 
point to the conduct pursued by the Opposition at the close 
of the last and the beginning of the present century in the 
course of the War of Independence with the American 
colonies and the Revolutionary war with France. With re- 
spect to the first case at all events, there is no doubt that 
the Opposition took a wise and patriotic course in con- 
tinuing to oppose the Government during that war. , , 
But it is unnecessary to refer to precedent, for reason points 
to the same conclusion.” 


He then proceeded to make a severe attack upon the 
policy of the Government which had entered on war 
with the Ameer, and especially upon Lord Lytton, the 
Viceroy of India, charging him with ‘ repudiating the 
obligations contracted by the British Government to- 
wards Afghanistan,” and writing letters ‘‘ which seem 
to be composed of language borrowed partly from a 
lawyer’s letters and partly froma tale of the Arabian 
Nights.” He concluded his speech by saying that 
‘‘whatever else might be done, the Viceroy ought 
to be recalled.” He was strongly supported by Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and other Liberals, including 
Mr. Chamberlain, who contemptuously derided ‘‘ those 
hon. members who had invented a convenient theory by 
which opposition was silenced in the presence of foreign 
complications. 

‘‘ If we attempt discussion before war breaks out, we are 
hampering the Government in negotiations and endangering 
peace. It we wait until war is upon us, then it is said that 
in an unpatriotic way we are dividing the country in the 
presence of the enemy; while if we postpone discussion 
until the war is over, then we are told we are guilty of futile 
fault-finding.” 

So spoke Mr. Chamberlain when he was a Liberal 
in Opposition. Lord Grey in the Lords went further, 
and said he would not vote a single shilling to support 
any further aggression in Afghanistan. He denounced 
the war as unjust, and as a national crime, and declared 
that ‘‘everyone in the House would be responsible 
before God if they consented to abet and encourage 
the war.” Lord Ripon, who followed him, denounced 
the policy of the Government as ‘ begun so rashly, 
carried on so unwisely, concealed so studiously from 
Parliament, and marked on more than one occasion by 
a dark stain of injustice.” Sixty-five Liberal Peers 
were present to vote against the continuance of the 
Afghan War. Amongst them was Lord Rosebery. 

In the following year an equally energetic 
onslaught was made upon the Government, both in the 
Lords and Commons, on account of the Zulu War, 
which was in full progress under the auspices of Sir 
Bartle Frere. The attack was opened in the Upper 
House by Lord Lansdowne, and in the Lower by Sir C. 
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Dilke. Lord Lansdowne condemned the war as ‘‘ one 
of invasion and subjugation,” and both Lord Kimberley 
and Lord Granville, who wound up the debate for the 
Liberals, demanded the recall of Sir Bartle Frere. Lord 
Rosebery voted with them. In the Commons Mr. 
Chamberlain made an admirable speech in condemnation 
of Sir Bartle Frere and of the policy of the Government. 
He asked the House where this policy was to stop, for 
if it went on we should soon have on our hands the 
responsibility for the government of the whole of 
South Africa. ‘* When,” he said, ‘‘ a man like Sir B. 
Frere asserts the high moral obligation of imposing 
our superiority on our neighbours, we may be sure 
that a pretext for war will not be wanting.” He con- 
demned the despatches of the High Commissioner 
because ‘‘they read more like the productions of a 
partisan than a statesman,” and he wound up with this 
very pertinent peroration : 

“This new Imperialism has affected the minds and judg- 
ments of those to whom are necessarily delegated the 
power and authority of this country in distant lands. Unless 
this spirit is, either by Parliament or by the people at large, 
severely and sternly repressed, there can hardly be a limit 
to the responsibilities which may be fastened upon us, and 
none to the difficulties and even disasters yet in store for 
this country.” 

In the attacks made by the Liberals in 1878 and 
1879 upon the Afghan and Zulu Wars, they were 
beaten in both Houses by majorities of upwards of one 
hundred ; but the effect of their attacks was seen in the 
great majority which in the following year the country 
gave them at the General Election. Attacks, however, to 
meet with such success must be persistent and must 
be pushed home. They must be directed against the 
persons really responsible for the war, whether they be 
Lord Milner, as in this case, or Lord Lytton, or Sir 
Bartle Frere, or Sir John Bowring in the other cases. 
Above all, great principles and traditions of the party 
in favour of constitutionalism, freedom, and humanity 
must not be sacrificed to humour weak-kneed members 
or personal susceptibilities. It is precisely that line of 
policy which has paralysed the Opposition for two 
years, and, if not abandoned, will kill Liberalism as a 
living force throughout the country. 





NEW CHAPTERS IN THE 
TWILIGHT. 


CELTIC 


III.—Tue Oxtp Town. 


FELL, one night some fifteen years ago, into what 

seemed the power of faery. 

I had gone with a young man and his sister— 
friends and relatives of my own—to pick stories out of 
an old countryman ; and we were coming home talking 
over what he had told us. It was dark, and our 
imaginations were excited by his stories of appa- 
ritions, and this may have brought us, unknow- 
ing, to the threshold between sleep and waking, 
where sphinxes and chimeras sit open-eyed, and 
where there are always murmurings and whisper- 
ings. I cannot think that what we saw was an 
imagination of the waking mind. We had come under 
some trees that made the road very dark when the girl 
saw a bright light moving slowly across the road. Her 
brother and myself saw nothing, and did not see any- 
thing until we had walked for about half an hour along 
the edge of the river and down a narrow lane to some 
fields where there was a ruined church covered with 
ivy, and the foundations of what was called the old 
town, burnt, it was said, in Cromwell’s time. We had 
stood for some few minutes, as far as I can recollect, 


looking over the fields full of stones and brambles 
when I saw a small, bright light, on the horizon 
as it seemed, mounting up slowly towards the sky. 
Then we saw faint lights for a moment or two, and at 
last a very bright light, like the light of a torch, 
moving rapidly over the river. We saw it all in such 
a dream, and it seemed all so unreal to me that I have 
never written of it until now, and hardly ever spoken 
of it, and even when thinking of it—because of an un- 
reasoning impulse—I have avoided giving it weight in 
the argument. Perhaps I have felt that my recollec- 
ticn of things seen when the sense of reality was 
weakened must be unreliable. A few months ago, 
however, I talked it over with my two friends, 
and compared their somewhat vague recollections 
with my own. That sense of unreality was all 
the more wonderful because the next day I 
heard sounds as unaccountable as were those 
lights and without any emotion of unreality, and I 
remember them with perfect distinctness and confi- 
dence. The girl was sitting reading under a large old- 
fashioned mirror, and I was reading or writing a couple 
of yards away, when I heard a sound, as if a shower of 
peas had been thrown against the mirror, and while I 
was looking at it I heard the sound again; and pre- 
sently, while I was alone in the room, I heard a sound 
as if something much bigger than a pea had struck 
the wainscoting beside my head. And after that for 
some days came other sights and sounds, not to me, 
but to the girl’s brother and to the servants. Now it 
was a bright light, now it was letters of fire that 
vanished before they, could be read, now it was a heavy 
foot moving about in the seemingly empty house. One 
wonders whether creatures who live, as the country 
people believe, wherever men and women have lived 
in earlier times, followed us from the ruins of the old 
town? Or did they come from the banks of the river 
where the first light had shone for a moment under the 
trees? 


IV.—War. 


When there was a rumour of war with France a 
while ago I met a poor Sligo woman, a soldier’s widow, 
that I knew. I read her a sentence out of a letter I had 
just had from London. ‘‘The people here are mad 
for war, but France seems inclined to take things 
peacefully.” Her mind ran a good deal on war, 
which she imagined partly from what she _ had 
heard from soldiers, and partly from traditions, 
of the rebellion of ’98 ; but the word London doubled 
her interest. She knew that there were a great many 
people in London, and she herself had lived in ‘‘ a con- 
gested district.” She said, ‘‘ There are too many over 
one another in London. They are getting tired of the 
world. It is killed they want to be. It will be no matter. 
And sure the French want nothing but peace and quiet- 
ness. The people here don’t mind the war coming. They 
could not be worse than they are. They may as well 
die soldierly before God. Sure, they will get quarters in 
heaven.” Then she began to say it would be a hard 
thing to see children tossed about on bayonets, and 
I knew her mind was running on traditions of the great 
rebellion. She said presently, ‘‘1 never knew a man 
that was in a battle that liked to speak of it after. 
They’d sooner be throwing hay down from a haycock.” 
She told me how she and her neighbours used to be 
sitting over the fire when she was a girl talking of the 
war that was coming; now she was afraid it was 
coming again, for she had dreamed that all the bay 
was ‘‘ stranded and covered with sea-weed”! Ilasked 
her if it was in Fenian times she had been so much 
afraid of war coming. She cried out, ‘‘ Never had I 
such fun and pleasure as in Fenian times. I was in a 
house where some of the officers used to be staying, 
and in the daytime I would be walking after the soldier’s 
band, and at night I’d be going down to the end 
of the garden watching a soldier, with his red coat on 
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him, drilling the Fenians in the field behind the house. 
One night the boys tied the liver of an old horse that 
had been dead three weeks to the knocker, and I found 
it when I opened the door in the morning.” And pre- 
sently our talk of war shifted, as it had a wayof doing, 
to the battle of the Black Pig, which seems to her a 
battle between Ireland and England, but to me an 
Armageddon which shall quench all things in the an- 
cestral darkness again ; and shifted from that to sayings 
about war and vengeance. ‘‘ Do youknow,” she said, 
‘*what the curse of the Four Fathers is? They put 
the man-child on the spear, and somebody said to 
them, ‘ You will be cursed in the fourth generation 
after you,’ and that is why disease or anything always 
comes in the fourth generation.” 


V.—EArTH, FIRE, AND WATER. 


Some French writer, that I read when I was a boy, 
said that the desert went into the heart of the Jews in 
their wandering and made them what they are. I 
cannot remember by what argument he proved 


them to be even yet the indestructible children 
of earth, but it may well be that the elements 
have their children. If we knew the fire wor- 


shippers better we might find that their centuries 
of pious observance have been rewarded, and that 
the fire has given them a little of its nature; and 
I am certain that the water, the water of the sea, 
and of lakes, and of mist and rain, has all but made us 
Irish after its image. Images form themselves in our 
minds perpetually, as if they were reflected in some pool. 
In the old times we gave ourselves up to mythology 
and saw the gods everywhere. “ We talked to them 
face to face, and the stories of that communion are so 
many that I think they outnumber all the like stories 
of all the rest of Europe. Even to-day our country 
people speak with the dead and with some who per- 
haps have never died as we understand death; and 
even our educated people pass without great difficulty 
into the condition of quiet that is the condition of 
vision. We can make our minds so like still water 
that beings gather about us that they may see, it may 
be, their own images, and so live for a moment with a 
clearer, perhaps even with a fiercer, life because of our 
quiet. Did not the wise Porphyry think that all souls 
come to be born because of water, and that ‘‘ even the 
generation of images in the mind is from water ” ? 


W. B. Yeats. 





THE USE OF WORKMEN’S SAVINGS. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer has given notice 
that he will move for a Select Committee to 
consider the position of the Savings Banks of the 
country, especially with reference to the fall, next year, 
in the rate of interest on Consols. These banks hold 
in deposit about £4 193,000,000 of money. This sum 
belongs almost entirely to the working classes, for 
though the Post Office Savings Bank is used toa slight 
extent by other persons for small special accounts, 
every inquiry has shown that such accounts are as a 
mere drop in the ocean. One in every five of the popu- 
lation of the United Kingdom is a depositor in the 
Post Office Savings Bank, while in England alone the 
proportion is one in four. The average sum standing 
to the credit of an account is £16 1s. 3d. in the Post 
Office, and about £30 in the trustee banks. Of 
the many millions to which we have referred, more 
than forty-two are held by the Post Office, and over 
fifty by the trustee banks. 
How is this large sum of money, equal to 
more than a fourth of the National Debt, em- 


ployed? It is invested entirely in Government stocks. 
Although there are differences in the relations ofthe 
two classes of banks to their depositors and to the 
State, the use of the monies deposited is the same in 
the two cases. All deposits are handed over to the 
National Debt Commissioners and invested by that 
body in Government securities. Out of the dividends 
and interest on these securities are paid the expenses of 
managing the banks and interest on the sums deposited 
at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum on every complete 
pound for every complete month, a rate which, in the 
Post Office, werks out at a little under £2 8s. 
per cent. on the aggregate deposits. As the 
National Debt Commissioners can only buy Govern- 
ment securities, obviously a very large portion of the 
deposits must be invested in Consols. For the Post 
Office Savings Bank the Commissioners hold nearly 
65 millions of Two and Three-quarters per Cent. Consols, 
about half of the total amount invested. Now, on 
April 1, 1903, the interest on Consols falls to 2} per 
cent. Such a large loss of interest would leave the 
National Vebt Commissioners with a balance on the 
wrong side, which would have to be made good by means 
of monies voted by Parliament and raised by taxation. 
Even with the present dividend on Consols, both the 
Post Office Savings Bank and the trustee banks were 
lately, for two or three years, worked at a small loss. 
The tax-payers very properly bore this temporary loss, 
for in the past they have made a profit of more than a 
million and a half from the Post Office Savings Bank. 
But no one would advocate a continuous working 
under circumstances certain to create a charge on the 
taxes ; some change must, therefore, obviously be made. 

Now, the income of the banks may be made to 
equal their expenditure either by increasing their 
income or by reducing their expenditure, or by a 
combination of both methods. The only mode of 
increasing their income is to invest the savings of the 
people at a higher rate of interest. And the only mode 
of reducing expenditure is to lower the rate of interest 
on deposits—for the expenses of management have 
(speaking generally) been cut down to the lowest 
possible point in both classes of banks. 

It will be admitted that a reduction of the*interest 
allowed on the savings of the working man should not 
be made, if it can be avoided. A halfpenny per pound 
per month, or 6d. a year, is not an extravagant pay- 
ment; and the success of the Savings Banks on this 
basis has been so phenomenal that Parliament may 
well hesitate to make a change, unless a necessity to 
do so is proved. The first question, therefore, for the 
consideration of a Committee is, whether the area of 
investment of savings’ bank deposits can prudently be 
enlarged so as to produce a higher average rate of 
interest. 

Now, what is the objection to the investment of 
deposits in securities other than those guaranteed by 
Parliament? In the first place, all talk about insol- 
vency is idle. The depositor in the Post Office Savings 
Bank has the guarantee of the Government for repay- 
ment of his deposits; the whole taxable resources of 
the country are pledged to refund him what he has 
placed in the bank. And in the case of trustee banks 
the National Debt Commissioners are bound to repay 
all deposits lodged with them. The question, 
therefore, from the financial side, is one for the 
tax-payer, not for the depositor. From the tax- 
payer’s point of view, however, it is said, that 
it is of the highest importance, that the assets of the 
banks should be readily convertible, and that nothing 
is so readily convertible as Consols, This proposi- 
tion is sound as applied to a commercial under- 
taking, but it may be doubted if it does not cover a 
fallacy in the case of Savings Banks. Owing to the 
enormous number of the banks’ customers, any large 
and sudden withdrawal of funds is out of the question 
in ordinary circumstances. It is said, that a run ona 
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popular institution of the same class (not, we believe, 
technically a savings bank) was stopped before its con- 
sequences were appreciable, by the sheer physical 
inability of the cashiers to pay away any large 
sum of money in a short time. Every depositor 
demanding his few pounds or shillings was 
duly paid, but before the aggregate amount 
became large, confidence was restored by the obvious 
readiness of the bank to discharge its liabilities. At the 
Post Office there is habitually a very large withdrawal 
of money just before Christmas. On December 18, 
1900, the total sum withdrawn during the day was no 
less than £221,000, while on the last day of the same 
year the ante-Christmas withdrawals were replaced by 
the huge total of £458,115, deposited on that one day. 
It can be only in the face of some very grave national 
emergency that there would be any large and sustained 
call upon the bank. Now in this’case Consols would 
be more directly affected than any other security. Both 
the position of public affairs, and the fact that fresh 
loans would be issued, would cause a great and rapid 
fall. We do not believe that even in such a case the 
Savings Banks would be ultimately in a difficulty ; but 
whatever the demand might be, if it had to be met by a 
sale of Consols, and of Consols only, it could only be met 
at a great loss to the State. It is said, that the 
National Savings Bank of Belgium was only saved 
from disaster during the Franco-German war by the 
possession of many foreign securities unaffected by 
events which caused a heavy fall in Belgian Govern- 
ment stocks. 

With great respect, therefore, to the orthodox 
creed that Consols, and Consols alone, are a proper 
investment for Savings Banks, we believe that Savings 
Banks would be positively improved in financial 
position, if their deposits were scattered over many and 
various securities, while the return upon their invest- 
ments might be sensibly increased. The area of 
investment might be much enlarged without touch- 
ing any but first-class securities. If trustee securities 
alone are in question, the aggregate amount is 
equal to the total amount of Government stocks. 
It is said that railway debentures and other gilt- 
edged stocks cannot be had in large quantities, 
and would be of little use to Savings Banks. 
But it is impossible to suppose, that if the area of 
investment is doubled by the addition of stocks which 
are paying a higher percentage than the Government 
funds, a sensible increase in the receipts of the Savings 
Banks would not take place. It might be that the 
increase would not be appreciable for some three or 
four years ; but it must be repeated that the country 
has profited by the Post Office Savings Bank to the 
extent of a million and a half, and it is, therefore, not 
unfair that it should bear a slight loss for a few years. 

But there is another point of view. Cannot the 
large sum produced by the savings of working men be 


used to provide for the wants of working men? One 
great need of working men is better housing. Private 


quasi-philanthropic companies have been started to 
meet the demand ; local authorities both in town and 
country have been authorised to pledge the rates in the 
building of cottages ; building societies have in some 
places met with great success. In other countries 
public authorities have not hesitated to apply the money 
of the people in financing those who were building 
houses for the people. In France one class of 
Savings Bank is at liberty to apply a certain part 
of its accumulations for the purpose, and the 
Caisse des Dépdts et Consignations, which stands in 
much the same relation to Savings Banks as the 
National Debt Commissioners in this country, can 
use one-fifth of its reserve fund in this way. In 
Belgium the National Savings Bank may invest 
72 per cent. of its entire funds in loans to build- 


ing societies, and may invest freely with rate-levy- 
to the end of 1899 over a million 


ing bodies; up 








had been advanced to Sociétés de Crédit for building 


workmen’s houses. In Hanover the Old-Age. Pension 
Fund has been similarly applied to the extent of three 
millions and a half; and throughout Germany such an 
application, not only of the pension funds, but of 
Savings Bank deposits (the Savings Banks in Germany 
are municipal, not State, institutions), is looked upon 
with favour. Finally, in Holland the State Savings 
Bank has been recently authorised to advance its funds 
for housing purposes. 

It is universally agreed that between such an insti- 
tution as a savings bank and those who are actually 
building houses there should be some intermediary— 
something in the nature of a company or society. 


But with some such safeguard housing opera- 
tions on a large scale, having regard to the 
large demand, obviously offer admirable security. 


So fully is this recognised in Hanover that advances 
out of the pension fund to nearly the full value of the 
houses are made. The practices of one country cannot 
be transplanted bodily to another ; adaptations are neces- 
sary. But it seems to be a mere matter of machinery— 
how to use with perfect safety some of the working men’s 
millions which are lying in the Savings Banks to faci- 
litate the provision of working men’s houses. In the 
meantime no one will deny, that the guarantee of a 
local authority, empowered to levy rates and to 
borrow under Government supervision, is a thoroughly 
good security; and most of the objects for which 
rates are spent benefit the working man directly and 
materially. It should require no argument to 
authorise the investment of Savings Bank moneys, not 
only in municipal stocks, but in those direct loans which 
are continually raised without the issue of stock. What 
is beyond question desirable is, that Savings Bank 
moneys should be used, not in driving up the market 
price of Consols, in season and out of season, but in 
such judicious investments as may aid in ministering 
directly to the special needs of the class from which the 
money is derived, and may at the same time allow of 
the maintenance of the moderate rate of interest at 
present paid. 





MORE GAMMON OF BACON.* 


OR some reason not very easy to discover, books 

on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy continue 

to be produced in great numbers and voluminous form, 
although the case for the Baconian cypher has been 
irremediably damaged by Mr. Sidney Lee’s critique of 
Mrs. Gallup, and finally shattered to pieces by Mrs. 
Gallup’s reply. I have read the mass of these works 
as they appeared down to the latest, Zhe Problem of 
the Shakespeare Plays, by Mr. George C. Bompas, 


and the general impression produced upon my 
mind takes the form of an impassioned hope 
that i may never be tried for my life before 


a jury of Baconians. If the average judge or 
jury treated evidence as the Baconians treat it there is 
not one of us who might not be in hourly peril of being 
sent to prison for bigamy or embezzlement or piracy on 
the high seas. In order to show that any one of us 
was identical with some celebrated criminal nothing 
would be necessary except to show that we had once 
or twice used the same popular turns of expression. 
The most harmless householder in London might on 
the Baconian method be suddenly convicted of having 
committed the Whitechapel murders, and the evidence 





* THE PROBLEM OF THE SHAKESPEARE PLays. By George C. 
Bompas. London: Sampson Low. 3s. 6d. net, 
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might be that one of his cousins was in the habit of 
calling him ‘‘ Jack ” and that some slangy friend of his 
had in an authenticated letter described him as ‘‘a 
ripper.” Some people may fancy that this is an exagge- 
rated parallel. Let me merely quote in answer one of 
the actual arguments of Mr. G. C. Bompas: 


“The moon so constant in inconstancy.” 
Bacon: Trans. Psalm civ. 


* Oh, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon.” _ 
—Romeo and Juliet. 


It is seriously argued that two men must be the 
same man because they both employ the expression 
‘*the inconstant moon.” I suppose that all the poems 
in all the ages which contain the expression ‘‘ rosy 
dawn” were all secretly written by the same man. 

If education is to be seriously remodelled and set 
upon larger foundations in our age, surely one branch 
of the mind to which more attention should be given 
is the power of valuing evidence. Almost every one of 
the books which have passed before me in this matter 
display an absolute inability to realise what is signifi- 
cant and what is insignificant in a human problem. 
There ought to be a series of text-books on evidence 
and arguments as to probability, in all the Board 
Schools. In the simpler text-books of Standard I. 
would be found the general principles of which the 
Baconians standin need. For instance, children would 
be made to learn by heart the following rules : 

I. To establish a connection between two persons, 
the points of resemblance must be not only common to 
the two individuals but must not be common to any 
‘large number of persons outside. Example: Thus it 
is no evidence of connection between Jones and Brown 
that they both put money on the Derby, or that they 
both at one particular period of London life said 
‘* There’s ’air.” 

II. Similarly it is no proof of the connection between 
two persons that they both do something which, though 
it may not actually be done by many people might 
at any moment be done by anybody. Example: 
Thus it is no proof of connection between Jones and 
Brown that they both sneezed twice on a Thursday 
morning, or that they both had a door-knocker carved 
with the head of a lion. 

III. In order to establish a connection between two 
men it is necessary that the points of resemblance 
should be (a) characteristics, having something of the 
actual colour of an individual’s character, (0) things in 
themselves unusual or difficult or dependent on 
a particular conjunction of events, (c) things, generally 
speaking, which it is easier to imagine one man only 
at a particular time doing, or two men conspiring 
to do, than to imagine two or more men at that time 
independently and simultaneously doing. Example : 
Thus a connection would be established between Jones 
and Brown, though only to a limited extent, if Brown 
were the only Cabinet Minister in the same social circle 
with Jones, and Jones had learnt a Cabinet secret. 

These rules of evidence are so simple and obvious 
that at first sight it may seem a waste of time to sum- 
marise them even briefly. But if a readerwill apply them 
steadily through the whole of one of the Baconian books 
such as that of Mr. Bompas, he will find it may be said 
without the least exaggeration that by the end of the 
process every vestige of the book has vanished. 

To quote examples of this in full would be to quote 
the whole book. I may, however, give the following 
instances in order to show that | do not overstate the 
case : 

‘His purpose was to break ihe knot of the conspiracy.” 

—History of Henry V. 


This sentence from Bacon is gravely paralleled 
with the lime from Zhe Merry IWVives of Windsor : 


* There's a knot, a gin, a conspiracy against me.” 


Again we have: 

“ Wretches have been able to stir up earthquakes by the 
murdering of princes.”—Zacon’s Charge Against Owen. 

“ Wherefore this ghastly looking. hat’s the matter ? 

Oh! twas a din to fright a monster ear 
To make an earthquake.”—Zemfesé. 

“*Ordinatis belli et pacis est absoluti imperii,’ a principal 
flower of the crown. For if those flowers should wither 
and fall, the garland will not be worth the wearing.” 

—Report6o6. Bacon. 

Catesby : “ Till Richard wear the garland of the realm.” 

—Richard 117. 

And it is solemnly proposed that we should believe 
in a story more sensational than that of a fifth-rate 
historical novel upon such evidence as this, that Bacon 
and Shakespeare both called a conspiracy ‘‘a knot,” 
that they both made an allusion to an earthquake, and 
both made an allusion to a garland. If anyone will 
bring me two books taken at random from a bookcase, 
I will undertake to find in them better internal evidence 
than this that they were both written by one man. 

The remainder of Mr. Bompas’s parallels may 
chiefly be grouped into two classes. The first class 
shows that Bacon and Shakespeare both alluded to old 
stories that they must both have read. The second 
class shows that Bacon and Shakespeare both alluded to 
theories and superstitions that everybody in that time 
must have known. Will it be seriously credited as an 
example of the first class that Mr. Bompas makes 
capital out of the fact that both Bacon and Shakespeare 
refer to so old and banal a story as that of Tarquin 
slashing off the heads of the poppies? Will it 
be believed as an example of the second class that 
he makes an argument out of the facts that Bacon 
refers to a toad having a jewel in its head? It does not 
seem to occur to him that Shakespeare’s lines would be 
perfectly pointless if they did not ailude to a commonly 
received story. Mr. Bompas might as well endeavour 
to establish a connection between all the people who 
ever said that it was unlucky to sit down thirteen to 
table. Most incredible of all is the fact that a man 
professing to write seriously about a problem of the 
sixteenth century points it out as a coincidence that 
Bacon and Shakespeare both compared seditions to 
‘‘evil humours” in the body, the veriest catch-word 
of contemporary physiology. He might as well 
identify all the people who talk about “ social 
decadence.” 

I have given a list of these quibbles because it is 
supremely necessary to realise with what kind of 
matter these immense volumes are padded; and it is 
not difficult to realise that where such arguments are 
used there is likely to be a dearth of better ones. 
Wherever Mr. Bompas uses a more general or vital 
argument it is vitiated with the same underlying evil, 
an absolute refusal to realise the spirit of the Eliza- 
bethan era. Let me take a single example. Mr. 
Bompas argues that if Shakespeare was in reality 
the author, it is extraordinary that all the 
natural history in the plays is taken from old 
books and stories, and none of it from the actual details 
of the country round Stratford. But does Mr. Bompas 
really know so little of the age about which he writes as 
to suppose that any poet in that time would have taken 
any notice of nature, in the modern sense, even if he 
had been surrounded by miles of pigs and primroses ? 
To notice, in the Tennysonian manner, what colour a 
certain leaf turns in September, what note a certain 
bird utters in spring, would have been as impossible 
either to Shakespeare or Bacon as to. write 
The Origin of Species. All their natural history 
was traditional ; and if Shakespeare had been ten times 
a rustic, and had never been near London, he would 
have got his natural history from tradition : he would 
no more have written about the habits of the squirrel 
than Spenser wrote about the streets and shop- 
windows of London, where he waS born. Not to 
realise this is to be incapable at the outset of under- 
standing a problem of the Renascehce. 
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Lastly, the general argument drawn from the his- 
toric personality of Shakespeare shows a failure to 
understand not only the time but the eternal conditions 
of the problem. Mr. Bompas cannot believe that 
Shakespeare, a common practical man who worked 
hard to better his position, who had several perfectly 


solid and temporal ambitions, who retired a rich man | 


to Stratford and enjoyed the good things of this life, 
was really the author of so many miracles of thought 
and language. The author must have been, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bompas, a man like Bacon, a man who had 
travelled, who had seen strange countries, who had dealt 
with great matters, who had known violent reverses and 
terrible secrets of State. With this view I venture most 
profoundly to disagree. There is no clearer mark, I 
think, of the second-rate man of genius than that he 
goes out to look for the world as if it were a marvel- 
lous island far away. The first-rate man of genius, 
like Shakespeare, sees the world in his own front 
garden. There is no clearer mark of the second-rate 
philanthropist than that he goes out to look for 
humanity, as if it were a race of blue apes in 
Central Africa. To the true philanthropist, like 
Shakespeare, one village is enough to show the 
whole drama of creation and judgment. There 
is no clearer mark of the second-rate poet than that he 
despises business. The true poet, like Shakespeare, 
despises nothing. Buying and selling and building a 
house in Stratford seem very derogatory to Mr. 
Bompas ; they did not seem so to Shakespeare; he 
knew that all points on the eternal circle are equidistant 
from the centre, 
G. K.C. 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
VIII—Mr. Percy Pitt. 


T first sight Mr. Percy Pitt seems the least English 
of all the younger generation of British com- 
posers. He always gets the reputation of being quite 
French in feeling, and there is certainly a great deal in 
his work to justify this opinion of him. The fact that 
he is known to have been educated in Paris has helped 
to strengthen the theory that he is the most prominent 
member of the French school among English musicians. 
As a matter of fact, however, Mr. Pitt’s education has 
not been wholly French. He left Paris before he was 
sixteen, and settled down at Leipzig in 1886 to study 
music under Jadassohn and Carl Reinecke ; while three 
years later he placed himself under Rheinberger at 
Munich, where hestayed until 1893, returning to England 
in the latter year, at the age of about twenty-three. 
On the surface, therefore, there appear to have been at 
least as many German as French elements in Mr. Pitt’s 
education ; and the French strain in him must have 
been very powerful to leave so pronounced a note as it 
has done in his musical character, after some six years 
of German influence. 

He cannot be looked upon as an English composer 
in the sense we desire that term to convey when we 
apply it to Mr. Elgaror Mr. Holbrooke, or a number of the 
younger men, like Mr. Rutland Boughton or Mr. Reginald 
Steggall, He does not, that is, give us the impres- 
sion that the cast of his mind and his general way of 
looking at things are the product of the life and culture 
of modern England. We do not think of Meredith 
and Hardy and Tennyson and William Watson and 
Stephen Phillips in connection with his music, but rather 
of Amiel, of Charles Guérin, of Huysmans, of Mal- 
larmé, of Pierre Loti. He brings into our music the 
breath of a civilisation that has hitherto been almost 


entirely alien to it, for while we have imitated, with 
more or less success, Italian music and German music 
and Russian music and Scandinavian music, we have, 
with the exception of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Bedford, no 
musicians worth speaking of who show any leanings 
towards the French spirit. Nevertheless, since Mr. Percy 
Pitt writes very good music, it is as well to lay claim to 
him at once as an English composer, and to overlook 
the bad taste he shows in preferring to belong, intel- 
lectually, to any other nation, when he might have 
been an Englishman. 

After all, his ownindividuality is too pronounced for 
him ever to run the risk of being regarded as a mere 
imitator of things French. He does not suggest the 
influence of any particular French composer. The 
peculiar quality of his music comes from something 
much more subtle, more difficult to analyse, than mere 
reminiscence of Saint-Saéns or Massenet or César 
Franck ; it comes rather from a spiritual affinity with 
that general atmosphere of thought and feeling which 
spontaneously recurs to us at the mention of France 
and her culture. To put it in another way, he writes 
not as one who has fed on French music, but as one 
who has fed on French life. When we listen to songs 
like those of Mr. Herbert Bedford, for example, we 
say at once that, charming asthey are, they would never 
have been written if Chaminade and the other French 
song-writers had not first shown the way. They 
traffic familiarly not only in the sentiment but 
in the formulas of their exemplars. There is a cer- 
tain trick of melody, of harmony, of rhythm, as 
well as of feeling, which, once learned, will always 
suffice to turn out a fairly good French song ; some of 
Tschaikowsky’s chansons to French words show the 
trick to perfection. In afew of Mr. Arthur Hinton’s 
German songs, again, one never quite gets rid of the 
sensation that the composer is inspired not so much by 
German feeling as by the Brahms feeling. Weare not 
allowed to forget that the songs, though German in 
sentiment, are really the work of one who is not a 
German.- They have not the proper national ring about 
them ; they always suggest that the writer would not 
have felt such interest in the German way of saying 
things if he had not first felt an interest in what 
Brahms was in the habit of saying. We rarely feel 
like this towards the music of Mr. Percy Pitt. Inversely 
to the case of Mr. Hinton, he betrays not so much 
an interest in French music as in French art and 
literature generally. Hence his expression is, after 
all, his own. Here and there, as in his setting of 
poems by Victor Hugo, Edmond Haraucourt, and 
Francois Coppée (Zrots Poésies pour chant), he does 
frankly remind us of the current idiom of the French 
song ; there seems to be a fatality in French verse that 
forbids the musician setting it to aim at the creation 
of any atmosphere but the one that has now become 
so familiar to us. In his piano writings, however, one 
sees very clearly the point to which I have referred— 
that he does not owe allegiance so much to French 
music as to French manners of thought and feeling. 
It is the type of mental structure we get in modern 
French poetry, very keen in its perceptions, and always 
interested in actualities, but playing upon the facts of 
life without abandonment of self, with a certain amount 
of personality held in reserve, as it the artistic aspects 
of the world invariably appeared more engrossing than 
the ethical. Altogether we must be grateful to Mr. 
Pitt for having brought into English music a spirit so 
absolutely fresh, so Latin in its refinement and in its 
familiarity with certain tracts of consciousness that the 
Anglo-Saxon mind has as yet scarcely begun to 
explore. 

This peculiar quality of Mr. Pitt’s brain serves 
him in good stead in more than one way. If he 
does not reach the height we attain to in certain 
parts of Mr. Elgar’s Gerondéius or Mr. Bantock’s 
Christus—where the profound impression made upon us 
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comes probably from the ethical element interblending 
with the artistic, from a sense that the mere musical 
sound is being made to convey avery real reflection 
upon the larger issues of life and the world—he, at all 
events, is saved by his Gallic quickness of perception 
from the besetting sin of so much English music. He 
is never dull, never inexpressive. And, above all, he 
has a remarkable intuitive sense of artistic values. In 
its highest manifestations this faculty is called genius, 
in its lowest simply good taste—the untaught and un- 
teachable knowledge of how to present a given idea in 
the form that is the best possible for that particular 
idea. Mr. Pitt shows a faculty midway between the 
two extremes. Take, for instance, his piano work. I 
cannot think it is good writing for the piano, because 
it has not the true piano idiom throughout ; it is the 
writing of a clever pianist who yet prefers the orchestra 
as a medium of expression. But there can be no 
question of the exquisite skill with which the ideas 
are presented, of the instinctive sense of style 
they reveal —the equivalent in art of native 
good breeding in actual life. Look at any of his 
orchestral scores, again, and you will find the same 
happy, felicitous quality. Even where the idea is not 
particularly impressive, he always manages to handle 
it so dexterously that we are not allowed to realise how 
dangerously near it has been, at times, to a collapse 
into the obvious. It may be by a certain novelty of 
harmony, a fortunate readjustment of the rhythm at the 
right moment, or a gracious piece of pure ornamenta- 
tion ; but somehow or other Mr. Pitt invariably makes 
his work interesting, even where it has least intrinsic 
force and weight. In his Ballade for Violin and 
Orchestra (op. 17), for example, where the ideas, always 
rhetorical, tend at times to touch the commonplace, the 
situation is generally saved by some instinctive grace of 
workmanship that hinders us from prying too deeply 
into the quality of the material that is being manipu- 
lated. 

Not that he is by any means a merely cunning arti- 
ficer, relying on an innate and unusual sense of the 
artistic values of things to make up for a central lack of 
creative impulse. To convey that impression would 
be doing him an injustice. His little cantata, Hohen- 
linden, slight as it is, is a strong and highly charac- 
teristic piece of work, full of excellent ideas and very 
dramatic in its handling. It is a tiny work as cantatas 
goin England, but it is big enough to show that it was 
written by a man whose brain has a vigorous musical 
life of its own. Perhaps he has made most reputation 
by his symphonic prelude, Ze Sang des Cripuscules. In 
this presumably early work Mr. Pitt shows at once his 
French predilections, his poetic refinement of imagina- 
tion, and his sense of orchestral colour, which last has 
always been one of his strongest points. It is a real 
pleasure to look at his scores, for they exhibit a mind 
perpetually alert, continually inventive both in colour 
and design. After a long course of study of them 1 am 
beginning to know one or two of the tricks by which he 
helps to diversify his tonal masses—his combination of 
rhythms, his manner of laying out his themes, the 
means by which he gets such sonority of tone at 
times. Some of his devices of continuous, flowing 
ornamentation, too, seem to reveal a sympathetic 
knowledge of the scores of Tschaikowsky. But when 
allis said and done, there can be no question that Mr. 
Pitt’s orchestral writing is superlatively good, even in 
these days when decent scoring is an easy accomplish- 
ment to achieve. And as time has gone on he has, | 
am glad to say, not only developed in all-round 
musicianly qualities, but become always more and 
more English. This is observable not only in his 
exquisite little Czmderella suite—one of the most purely 
charming things of recent years in English music— 
but in his sparkling overture to Zhe Taming of the 
Shrew. Indeed, the most French thing about the 
latter work is its title, for the old habit is stiu 


sufficiently strong in Mr. Pitt to induce him to call it 
La. mégéire apprivoisée, ouverture pour la Comédie de 
Shakespeare—which is very distressing. 1 may be 
mistaken, but I seem to see in this overture the signs 
of a greater sympathy with English modes of thought 
than was apparent in any of Mr. Pitt’s earlier works. 
It is to be hoped that this is so, for the one thing lacking 
m his youthful imagination was just this last: little 
touch of plain, straightforward emotion. His art, on 
the whole, has been somewhat too external, too detached, 
too much concerned, except in Le Sang des Crépuscules, 
with the purely artistic contours of things. He must 
learn to probe a little more deeply into the more funda- 
mental realities of life, instead of being content to see 
them vaguely through the crepuscular tints of French 
poetry. Most English musicians, in their early days, 
have needed a considerable attenuation of their over- 
robust spirit; a little thickening of Mr. Percy Pitt’s 
too tenuous nerves would have done him a world of 
good. When he has achieved this—when his music 
succeeds in giving us more the impression of a mind 
formed by positive reflection upon life, and less the 
impression of a culture mainly derived from books—he 
will have supplied his art with the one element it now 
most palpably lacks. 
ERNEsT NEWMAN, 


[The ninth article of this series, dealing with the 
work of some representative members of the younger 
group of British composers, will appear in Zhe Speaker 
of March 29. | 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Reavers of the Granéa in the old days will recognise 
with pleasure the signature of ‘‘ Tis” appended to the 
satire with which Blackwood’s Magazine opens its 
monthly battle for March. ‘*The Cham of Tartary” 
recalls the palmy days of political satire, and we can 
picture the old-fashioned Whigs and Tories who look 
askance at the developments of modern journalism, 
chuckling over its neatly made points in the privacy of 
their comfortable clubs. It tells how 
Factions came, 

And strove and claimed and counter-claimed and strove, 
for the vacant Chamship of Tartary a thousand years 
ago. Each aspirant is neatly summed up, and the 
initials A., F., G., and H. will be easily recognised as 
those of men prominent in a much-advertised political 
revolt of to-day. The verses devoted to F. are particu- 
larly happy. 

F. from the moment of his birth 
Seemed destined to inherit 

Good business brains and solid worth 
And every minor merit. 

In Latin grammar days he bore 
A character so pious 

That building Balbus pleased him more 
Than wall-destroying Caius. 

Poor Balbus by the common herd 
Of boys—a painful matter— 

ls usually zo/ preferred ; 
They much applaud the latter. 

His views he never quite defined ; 
He liked a combination. 

You could not say he had a mind 
Averse from vacillation. 


To black he would not take his oath ; 
He was by white offended— 

Preferring grey, a tint where both 
Inextricably blended. 


In short, he was a man to trust 
As always Suz compos; 

There never was a man so just— 
Or so superbly pompous, 
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Of G. we read: 


Whene’er this blossom tried to blow 
A chill wind came and shut him ; 

He seemed to be a stick, although 
Not one of us had cut him. 


Yet soon he found his chance decline 
And all his friends grow cooler. 
They said they had to draw the line 

At such a wooden ruler. 


How at last ‘‘a wondrous rumour grew ”’ 


That Tartary at last, 
Travailing long, had now brought forth a Cham, 


The most magnetic of magnetic men, 


and of what happened afterwards, I must refer my 
readers to the pages of Blackwood. I hope that we 
shall have the opportunity of reading more of this sort 
from the same clever pen. 





I MAy also draw attention to another delightful 
piece of political humour which is to be found in “A 
Londoner’s Log-Book ” in the Cornhill Magazine. It 
tells of the choice of a Liberal candidate for the highly 
respectable and Tory district of ‘‘Stuccovia.” The 
sitting member, Mr. Barrington-Bounderley, has failed 
to give complete satisfaction, the clergy have quarrelled 
with him for voting for the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill, and the publican had discovered that he has 
sent a donation on the sly to the Church of England 
Temperance Society, and it is rumoured that he can’t 
afford to “part” as freely as he used. There is a 
chance for a strong Liberal candidate, and Mr. Cash- 
ington steps in. Thus Mr. Cashington : 


Now for my own part I am a Liberal Imperialist. Rose- 
bery is the man for my money. He is an old friend of mine. 
I wasn’t actually at Eton with him, because my governor 
changed his mind at the last moment and sent-me to Mer- 
chant Taylors’; but I came across him a good deal at Oxford. 
No, | wasn’t at Christ Church; our family college was 
Queen’s. But I've often seen Rosebery—he was Dalmeny 
then—coming out of Tom Gate ; and one Fifth of November 
I did him a good turn in a row on Folly Bridge. By Jove! 
he never forgot it. When I went up to him at the City 
Liberal Club, and said that my name was Cashington, he 
remembered me at once. We got on to politics directly. He 
said: ‘“‘ No man ever was in such a peculiar position as I 
am. I wrote a letter to explain that 1 couldn't speak, and 
now I must make a speech to explain what | meant by my 
letter.” 1 said: “ You needn’t explain yourself to me. I'm 
with you, heart and soul. Salisbury is played out. Home 
Kule is dead and buried. Those sneaking Armenians 
deserve all they get ; and the war’s just about the best biz 
that has happened in our time. Go on with your furrow ; 
and, by jingo, you won’t find yourself alone when you reach 
the end.” I saw at a glance that he was impressed. It’s 
wonderful how quick he is at picking up a point. 
THE resolutions unanimously carried at the meeting 
of the Stuccovia Liberal Association are as good a 
criticism of the principles of Liberalism as they are now 
understood in certain quarters as it would be possible 
to find. They were: 


‘“‘1. That this meeting enthusiastically recognises Lord 
Rosebery’s condescension in returning to public life; 
endorses his repudiation of Mr. Gladstone's policy ; and 
assures him that he is the inevitable Prime Minister of our 
free, tolerant, and unaggressive Empire. 2. That this 
meeting, having heard the address of Charles Cornelius 
Cashington, Esq., and having learnt with satisfaction that he 
approves of the South African War, and is opposed to Local 
Option, Home Rule, Free Trade, and Disestablishment, 
cordially adopts him as Liberal candidate for this borough at 
the next election, and pledges itself to use all legitimate 
means to secure his return.” 


THE evergreen subject of printers’ errors has been 
cropping up lately, and some amusing examples have 
been given. Everyone remembers the well-known 
statement, ‘* Lord —— went out with aparty of fiends 
to shoot peasants.” That may be apocryphal, but I 
have seen the Cathedral programme on which Men- 
delssohn’s well-known anthem was set down as ‘‘ How 
long are the Messengers,” and I have heard of another 
in which the same piece of music was announced as 





‘How lonely are the Passengers.” One of the most 
unfortunate misprints ever committed was in the first 
number of a well-known evening paper, in which the 
editorial proudly announced that it was the intention of 
that paper invariably to ‘‘ call a spade a spape.” That 
intention has lately been carried out with great con- 
sistency. 


SomE attention has been drawn to a paragraph ina 
Western paper describing the ‘‘miles of snowdrops ” 
which are to be seen in the woodland walks of Long- 
ford Castle. There is no style of gardening. more 
delightful than what is known as wild gardening, and 
the ‘* Underwood” at Longford Castle is a notable 
example of it. Mr. H. W. Ward, F.R.H.S., who was 
for five-and-twenty years head gardener at this beautiful 
place, had described what was done in the case of these 
miles of woodland walks. Millions of bulbs, not only 
snowdrops, but daffodils, scilla, chionodoxa, tulips, 
crocuses, andlilies-of-the-valley were planted many years 
ago ‘‘in holes made with the crowbar, in every available 
site that a gleam of sunshine could reach some time or 
other during the day.” And not only bulbs but masses 
of violets, wallflowers, azaleas, and other flowers ‘‘were 
planted in every suitable spot at short intervals on 
either side the most winding walks.” This kind of 
natural gardening, which has made great strides of 
late years, is a pleasant contrast to the stiff bedding 
out for so long the only method of growing flowers 
allowed in ninety-nine gardens out of a hundred, both 
small and great. 





THERE is one sentence in the letter which Mr. 
Ward has written describing the ‘‘ Underwood” at 
Longford Castle which may cause some surprise. ‘He 
describes a trout stream running through it, and says: 
‘‘ Flying in a line a few feet above this stream I have 
frequently seen three or four kingfishers at a time.” I 
believe, however, that Iam right in saying that the 
visit of Mr. Santos-Dumont to this country has no 
connection with Mr. Ward's exploits. 

‘ ementne 

Mwucu unintelligent criticism has been passed upon 
Mr. Justice Wright’s action in the Apted murder 
case.’ In passing sentence, that is, affer the jury’s 
verdict, he commented on the prisoner’s refusal to give 
evidence on his own behalf. This, we are told, is a 
violation. of the Criminal Evidence Act, 1898. There 
are two mistakes here. First, the judge’s discretion 
is entirely unfettered, the prosecution alone being for- 
bidden to comment ; and, second, the judge’s comment 
is made after the verdict, and could not therefore 
prejudice the prisoner in the eyes of the jury, which 
was what the Act was intended to guard against. 
In practice, however, the restriction is of little value, 
for it is probable that at least one juryman would be 
acquainted with the Act, and it is not probable that an 
innocent man, protected as he is from questions as to 
credit and previous convictions, should fear the box. 
Perhaps, indeed, as Lord Russell said, ‘‘ this limitation 
of cross-examination is logically indefensible.” 

THERE is general annoyance felt by members of the 
Middle and Inner Temples at the action of the Benchers 
in letting chambers to individual solicitors and firms of 
solicitors. In one case I am told that a set of chambers 
in the Middle Temple was let to a solicitor when it was 
actually wanted by a barrister, a member of that Inn. 
The number of barristers has increased enormously 
during recent years, while the number of chambers in 
the various Inns of Court remains the same, and there 
is naturally a growing demand for them. The Inns 
are held by the Benchers really as trustees, the two 
professions are supposed to be rigidly distinct, and 
there seems not the slightest doubt that any barrister 
who desires to take chambers has a genuine grievance 
if he is passed over in favour of a solicitor. M. 
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SOME MARCH EXHIBITIONS. 


HE French pictures from Sir John Day’s collection, 
which are at present on view at Messrs. Obach’s 
galleries, belong to the Barbizon school, and include 
some singularly good examples. A fine Harpignies in 
the ‘‘ Vieille Route 4 St. Fargiau,” green with the 
verdure and breezy with the wind of early summer, is 
one of the first canvasses that attract ; it is flanked by 
a Corot and a Daubigny,whilst a little further on a Jules 
Dupré and a Charles Jacque remind one of the strength 
and purpose of these artists. There are others of Diaz, 
Troyon, Théodor Rousseau, and Jean Francois Millet. 
After the feast of Corots at Glasgow last year, the 
eight specimens of that master exhibited in these 
galleries are perhaps too slight to call for remark, but 
his ‘‘ La Caquetage” may be mentioned as one of the 
best. Of his contemporaries, Harpignies has already 
been instanced ; in addition, we may point to the 
‘* Autumn in the Woods” ot Diaz, ‘‘ The Harvest 
Moon ” of Daubigny, the ‘‘ Collecting the Flock, Sunset,” 
of Constant Troyon, and, by way of variety, to the 
gorgeous ‘‘Le Port de Marseilles” of F. Ziem. The 
principal interest of this exhibition, as of others of 
its class, lies in studying the different minds and 
expressions of artists working together for a 
common cause. In this case the cause was that of 
naturalism, and the work of Corot, the first and 
the greatest of his school, enables one, by its poetic 
atmosphere and its refusal to let external form 
interfere with the conception of Nature’s colour, to 
grasp the inner meaning of the term. And whilst 
Corot is possibly the most distinctive painter of the 
school, sufficient differences exist between his fellows. 
Thus Daubigny, who came to be called the ‘‘ comfort- 
able” painter, is at times slightly ponderous in his 
technique though ever a fine colourist, whilst Diaz is as 
full of sparkle and light as was the later Monticelli. 
Rousseau and Troyon are, in modern eyes, more con- 
ventional than either of these. Millet’s individuality 
shows itself in the persistent repetition of a sentiment. 
Yet there is the common striving for emancipation from 
the classic school, that permeates them all and binds 
them together in unity. 

There exists a really considerable number of per- 
sons whose sole wsthetic pleasure is derived from 
water-colour drawings, by the side of which every oil- 
painting appears to them to be coarse and unattrac- 
tive, and every piece of sculpture an enigma that 
is better left alone. These should find plenty of 
wholesome satisfaction in the exhibition of 171 
sketches at the Egyptian Hall, of which Mr. 
A. W. Rich is the author; and this satisfac- 
tion will not be lessened by the universality of 
the conventional white border. At the same time, Mr. 
Rich is not a mere water-colour hack, but rather a good 
and conscientious artist whose work we have known 
for some time in connection with that curious assort- 
ment of genuine talent, unconscious tomfoolery, and 
un-English surnames, which goes by the title of the 
New English Art Club. The test, moreover, by which 
he has on this occasion elected to be proved is a severe 
one. Not only are his drawings many in number and 
varying but little in size and shape, but they are mostly 
landscapes from a part of this country which a better- 
known artist, Mr. Brabazon to wit, has made peculiarly 
his own. Like Mr. Brabazon, Mr. Rich has found his 
field of labour in Sussex. _ He has painted Sussex towns, 
Sussex pastures, Sussex woods, Sussex rivers, and 
Sussex people with so great a persistency that one is 
almost shocked when one stumbles across a scene from 
Etretat or a view of Croydon or anything that is not 
Sussex. On the whole, therefore, it is an achievement 
on his part to have escaped being monotonous—an 


achievement which we may attribute mainly to a free, 
fresh and spontaneous technique and an abiding sense 
of the beauty of commonplace things. To Mr. Rich, 
indeed, few incidents come amiss. He has treated 
railways, bridges, and other engineering structures 
with an unusually fine grasp of their pictorial possi- 
bilities. In ‘* The Cricketers” he has rendered a 
truly clever impression of a difficult subject. And, 
as regards those parts of nature which are unadorned 
by civilisation, he shows an ever-pleasing coolness 
of colour and sense of tone, whilst some of his cloud 
forms— notably those in Nos. 106 and 120—are clever 
and daring. Adversely, it may be urged that he has 
failed to grasp the meaning of the sea, that his titles 
are sometimes far-fetched, that his figures are not 
always successful, and that at least once (in No. 115) 
he falls into a meek plagiarisation of the veteran painter 
mentioned above. But, on the whole, the exhibition 
should do much to increase the interest in his work. 

We doubt, however, whether either of the picture 
shows mentioned above is as worthy of attention as 
the exhibition of statuettes by British and French 
sculptors, organised by the Fine Art Society at their 
New Bond-street Galleries. The experiment, indeed, 
is a novel and daring one, considering the public apathy 
that is supposed to exist in this country with regard to 
sculpture of any kind; but it has been so thoroughly 
carried out that it can scarcely fail to succeed. A 
veritable feast of form, the exhibition includes 
‘*sketches” by most of our recognised masters of 
sculpture in nearly every recognised material. Some 
have been shown before; others are replicas on a smaller 
scale of sundry well-known works—such, for instance, 
are Mr. Gilbert’s beautiful ‘‘ Perseus” and Miss 
Rope’s ‘‘ The Pied Piper” ; and all are representative 
specimens of their artists. Where there are Gilbert, 
Denys Puech, Professor Lanteri, Hippolyte Lefebvre, 
Thomas Brock, John M. Swan, the late Onslow Ford, 
and many others of almost equal note amongst the con- 
tributors, one may well hesitate to give preferences or 
to make distinctions. It may, however, be noted that 
there are certain valuable object lessons which should 
not be missed. Thus the classic grace and simplicity of 
Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Perseus” may be confrasted with the 
riotous ornamentation of his medizval ‘‘ St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary” ; one could not wish for a better proof of 
this artist’s infinite range. Two extremes of the French 
school may be studied in Puech and Moreau Vauthier. 
The late Lord Leighton’s ‘‘ Sluggard” shows what the 
pictorial quality of his ‘‘ Wedded” conceals—how close 
a student of human anatomy this great painter-sculptor 
was. Mr. Briton Riviere’s ‘“‘The Last Arrow” repro- 
duces with curiously vivid force the dramatic essence 
of his pictures. Those in search of the bizarre may find 
it in Mr. George Frampton’s red wax heads. The 
workers in enamel are here too—but the exhibition will 
bear no further description in our space. We left it 
with regret that was only mingled with the wonder 
that it had not been thought of before, and only 
tempered by the suggestion that it is likely to be 
repeated. 

There is a drawback to the Women’s International 
Art Club. Itis that its annual exhibition only lasts for 
a brief fortnight, and then vacates its enviable position 
in the Grafton Galleries in favour of some other display. 
Yet, meteor-like as are the Club’s public appearances, 
it has begun to be taken with some of the seriousness 
with which it takes itself. The present exhibition strikes 
us as being more subtle, more problematic, and possibly 
more exotic than its two predecessors; we note, too, 
that greater attention has been paid to the handicraft 
section, which, besides leather work, enamels, &c., 
includes a case of medals beautifully wrought in metal 
by Mdlle. Genevi¢ve Granger. Miss Rope, whose work 
we refer to above, holds the platform in the large 
gallery with four important reliefs which show her at 
her best. Amongst the pictures we miss Miss 
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Anna Nordgren’s usual robustness from her one 
green landscape, and in Mrs. Joseph’s big portrait 
group there is rather the evidence of infinite labour 
than the suggestion of psychological inspiration. 
At the same time, a good deal of clever and 
thoughtful painting may be found here. Miss Mabel 
Royds’s ‘‘ Early Morning,” a vaporous study of trees 
reflected in water, belongs to the category of impres- 
sionistic triumphs; we saw no landscape we liked 
better than this simple sketch. Then Mrs. Deric 
Hardy’s ‘‘ Rest, Rest,” is rather more passionate and no 
less musical than most of her work, though we cannot 
help regretting the resuscitation of a too familiar 
model, and Mrs. Mary Field charms us by the dainti- 
ness of her sentiment and execution in ‘* Heirlooms.” 
The latter’s art, though finished, is never small, and 
her girl faces have the fascination of those of Greuze. 
For the rest we may mention Miss Lilian Edmonds, 
Mrs. Arthur Copping, Miss Evelyn Howard, and Miss 
Emily Ford amongst the English lady artists whose 
work aims at being more than correct, pretty, and 
ladylike. 
F. J. M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By MuniceEps. 


Dors MunicipAL GOVERNMENT Pay ? 


THE answer to this question, an emphatic affirma- 
tive, is given in a pamphlet written by Mr. R. B. 
Suthers, and published by the Clarion Press. The 
author deals in turn with the chief arguments against 
municipalisation, and adduces figures to show that the 
change from private to public management has 
resulted, almost without exception, in a better. supply 
at a lower price. Water, gas, and trams are the 
subjects first dealt with. Water, indeed, is now 
regarded by everyone, even in London, as a proper 
subject for municipalisation, as is shown by the 
existence of 800 public undertakings. The advantage 
is proved by a comparison of the rates charged by a 
town council and private company: ‘‘on a 430 house 
in Glasgow the water rate amounts to 12s. 6d.; ona 
430 house in Lambeth it is £2 12s.” Gas companies, 
however, still flourish, only 232 supplies being 
municipal ; but the difference between the two systems 
is well illustrated from the cases of Liverpool and 
Manchester. In the former private enterprise supplies 
gas at 2s. od., the latter charges its citizens 2s. 3d. 
and pays fourpence of this to relieve the rates. For 
tramways we are referred again to the energetic 
administrators of Glasgow. 
They introduced half-penny fares, lengthened the distance 
for a penny, raised the wages of the men and shortened 


their hours, refused to disfigure the cars with advertise- 
ments, and in the end were able to show a profit of £24,000. 


On the foolish bogey of municipal debt Mr. Suthers 
is equally happy, explaining that the same thing is 
described as ‘‘ capital” if owned by a company and as 
“debt” if owned by a town. Mr. Suthers does not, 
indeed, base his preference for municipalisation on any 
general principle such as that of ‘‘ natural monopoly,” 
or on the difference between a company .which wants 
dividends and a council which fixes a price on co-opera- 
tive principles. His book, however, provides a useful 
storehouse of facts and figures for the discomfiture of 
monopolists. But when he would exceed the ordinary 
limits of municipal enterprise and supply milk, bread, 
and meat, things in which there is no kind of monopoly, 
we cannot go with him, believing that competition is, in 
these commodities, the best method of securing cheap- 


ness and good quality. In the last chapters, in fact, the 
author advocates an extension of municipalisation which 
would almost turn Mr. Sidney Webb into a Little 
Londoner. 


Lorp ROSEBERY AND GROUND VALUES. 


A curious correspondence has taken place between 
Lord Rosebery and Mr. Barlow. The member for 
Frome told his constituents that it was ‘‘no secret” 
that Lord Rosebery’s views on the taxation of ground 
values were not those held by the majority of the 
Liberal Party. This drew a rejoinder from 38, Berkeley- 
square that this fact was at any rate ‘‘a secret to 
him.” Mr. Barlow then apologised for his mistake. 
But Lord Rosebery, in his Glasgow speech, said: 

‘¢T have never said a word in public hostile to the justice 
of the principle of the taxing of those values which in cities 
are caused by the cities themselves, and not by the land- 
owners. But my difficulty has been to find a workable 
scheme. Now,I am not very sure there is not a practical 
way of working this matter, though I would not pledge 
myself to it.” 

There is, it will be noticed, no reference to Mr. 
Trevelyan’s recent and very moderate bill. After this 
most guarded statement, Mr. Barlow is quite justified 
in maintaining his earlier assertion. 


i PLUMBERS. 


A bill has just passed almost unnoticed through the 
House of Lords to enable competent plumbers to pass 
a test and get themselves registered, and so obtain a 
status superior to that of their less skilful brethren. 
There seems to be no harm in this, provided that the 
scheme really insures that the right persons are 
registered; but we should have. thought that the 
natural law that the inefficient workman goes to the 
wall would have been enough, and that this was a case 
of ‘‘de minimis.”” The promoters, however, argue 
that bad plumbing endangers the public health. The 
Midwives Bill is another measure which seeks to 
impose registration on a class of persons following a 
certain profession, and here of course there is every- 
thing to be said for insisting on efficiency by the most 
stringent regulations. But optional registration of 
persons practising a particular trade or calling is a 
somewhat doubtful reform, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not be overdone. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MuNICcEPS, Speaker offices. ] 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MARTIAL LAW. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The most sinister evil this war has involved is 
not the ruin of our South African possessions, but the 
undermining of our most sacred principles at home, both 
moral and legal. ‘There is a tendency now, even amongst 
lawyers, to countenance the stretching to the bursting point 
of our settled Constitutional rules, under the elastic plea of 
convenience and new conditions. I am struck with this 
tone in a long letter to the Z'imes of the 1oth inst. by my 
friend Sir Frederick Pollock. No one knows the law, as 
it has hitherto stood, better than he does. And I do not 
see that ke understands it otherwise than as I do myself, 
or as Mr. J. Bryce or Professor Dicey would do. There 
cannot, in fact, be any serious difference amongst trained 
lawyers about the law of military force as hitherto under- 
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stood. Professor Dicey is not going to eat his own words, 
published in several successive editions. 

The argument of Sir Frederick Pollock seems to be 
that the altered conditions due to railways, telegraphs, and 
modern appliances have somehow changed the law of the 
Censtitution as it has grown up since the Civil Wars. That 
altered physical conditions may modify the view of facts, 
and may extend the limits of what is in law “ military neces- 
sity,” is one thing. But they do not withdraw from the 
consideration of a judge and jury things which for centuries 
have been held to be their right to examine. Nor is it 
true that there is no modern authority as to the limits of 
military force. ' There is the authority of Lords Campbell, 
Cranworth, Blackburn, Chief Justice Cockburn, Justice 
Stephen, to say nothing of Professor Dicey and other 
jurists. It is sheer pedantry to argue that these learned 
men were not in every case giving judgment in a decisive 
trial. ‘They all gave formal opinions under the heaviest 
responsibility. They cite and they follow Coke, Rolle, 
Blackstone, Mansfield, Thurlow, and the rest, without ex 
pressing any doubts that the new conditions or new weapons 
had:changed the meaning of “ martial law,” or had under- 
mined the British Constitution. 

Curiously enough, Sir Frederick Pollock, who ignores 
all these eminent authorities of the reign of Victoria, thinks 
it, worth while to cite a dictum of a judge of the reign of 
Henry VII. What may be the value of a dictum of that 
age, two centuries before the Bill of Rights and Act of 
Settlement, by a judge who could remember Bosworth and 
the Wars of the Roses, I should not like to decide. But 
what Kingsmill J. said in 21 Henry VII. does not seem to 
me to affect the question. He simply says that entry on 
another’s land in time of war may be justifiable. Certainly, 
no one can doubt it. Does he say that it is a thing the 
necessity of which no court of law can be suffered to 
examine ? 

I confess I see with alarm the tendency of the time to 
play fast and loose with rules of law that have been recog- 
nised for ages, which were the fundamental bases of the 
monarehy and the Constitution, under the pretext that these 
old rules have been made inconvenient by modern inven- 
tions, and that our antiquated law ought to be brought up 
to date in accordance with common sense. 

The Prime Minister says airily in the House of Lords 
“if our soldiers have not got all the powers they need they 
ought to have them,” and now we are told that if the 
old lawyers have not laid down the law in a manner to suit 
us we ought to make it reasonable ourselves. Quite so! 
‘The means are simple and obvious—amending Acts of Par- 
liament. Frame the British Constitution on the model of 
France and Rufsia, re-draft the Habeas Corpus Act, the 
Bill of Rights, and the Act of Settlement, and ask Sir 
Frederick to revise Coke. But do not let us do what Noy 
and the Court lawyers of the Stuarts did—try to strain oid 
rules under pretext of altered conditions instead of obtain- 
ing fresh legislative powers. No lawyer denies that all 
servants of the Crown—indeed, all subjects—are entitled to 
do—nay, are bound to do—whatever is required by “ mili- 
tary necessity” in defence of the realm. But no lawyer 
ought to doubt that the agents of such “ military necessity” 
are not the sole judges of it, but that it is ultimately to be 
justified to the satisfaction of a civil court.—Yours, &c., 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


RADICALS AND THE NAVY. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I regret that want of cleatness of expression 
seems to have made my meaning obscure in spite of my 
explanation. You are good enough in printing my Jetter of 
last week to add in a leader that I think that “the present 
Naval Estimates are grotesquely inadequate.” I have never 
said so, and do not think so. What I have complained of 
is, not the total of the Estimates, nor even the total of 
what is called “new construction,” but the programme of 


this year. This programme does not affect the expendi- 


ture of the present year, as the present custom is 
to announce ships which are begun thirteen months 
after the announcement. It affects very slightly the expen- 
diture of 1902-3, but more largely the expenditure of the 
year 1903-4, and still more that of 1904-5. The new pro- 
gramme is almost the smallest upon modern record. It is 
less than that of several other Powers, and it appears to me 
to deserve the words which I used and which you quote, 
though you Lave applied them to a different matter.— 
Yours, &c., 
CHARLES W. DILKE. 
76, Sloane-street, S.W., March 10, 1902. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In the notice regarding the magazine articles 
of this month appearing in your last issue, it is stated that 
I voted against an amendment to the Address in respect 
of the Housing of the Working Classes. 

The writer of the notice must have evidently fallen 
into an error, as the official records of the House of Com- 
mons show that I was not present at the division. 

May I add that I do not believe that ousting the 
present Cabinet from office is the best means of securing 
an early and practical treatment of the problems known 
under the word “ Housing” ?—Yours, &c., 


CLAUDE G. Hay. 
[We apologise to Mr. Hay for the mistake.—Ep. 
S peaker.] 


HOAXING DR. CONAN DOYLE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In my review, printed in 7'he Speaker of Feb- 
ruary 8, of Dr. Conan Doyle’s book on the war, I pointed 
cut the absurdity of the story that accomplished author 
reproduced to the effect that the Chief Justice of the 
Transvaal, Mr. Gregorowski, said to an English clergyman 
on the outbreak of war, “Is it necessary for you te go? 
The war will be over in a fortnight. We shall take Kim- 
berley and Mafeking, and give the English suck. a beating 
in Natal that they will sue for peace.” The Daily Mail 
printed on Monday a letter from Mr. Gregorowski contra- 
aicting Dr. Conan Doyle’s account, and stating that Canon 
Farmer, from whom the story was supposed to emanate, had 
expressed his regret that this untruth skould have been 
passed off on the public.—Yours, &c., 

Your REVIEWER. 


A QUESTION OF SPELLING. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—-Which is really the correct spelling of the word 
“skeptical” 2? Is it “sceptical” or “skeptical” ? In all 
the dictionaries which I possess (including the standard 
ones of Johnson and Barclay) “skeptical” is given in pre- 
ference to “sceptical,” yet every newspaper writer and 
almost every modern author persists in spelling it with a 
¢, thereby making the word look as if it ought to be pro- 
nounced “ septical,” like all other words beginning with 
sc. What can be the reason for this ? I myself always 
write “skeptical,” yet whenever I happen to use this word 
in a letter to the Press, the printer invariably converts the 
hk into a ¢c. The English language, although perhaps the 
grandest in the world, is quite full enough of inconsis- 
tencies and glaring absurdities: without people wilfully 
adding another to it. To spell “skeptical” with a & is the 
only commonsense way, and I for one shall continue to 
do so.—Yours, &c., 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 


44, Hamilton-gardens, St. John’s Wood, 
London, N.W. 
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REVIEWS. 


FROM DOUBTING CASTLE. 


LIBERALISM: An Attempt to State the Principles and Proposals 
of Contemporary Liberalism in England. By Herbert 
Samuel, M.A., with an Introduction. by the Right Hon. 
H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P. London: Grant Richards. gs. 


IT seems an ungracious thing to say about so careful and 
painstaking a book as Liberalism: Its Principles and Pro- 
posals that I cannot conceive it converting anybody 
to Liberalism. Doubtless Mr. Samuel would have a right 
to repel that remark, for he could fairly retort that his object 
was to ’stablish not to spread the true faith. And here again 
I should personally enter a caveat as to whether mere intel- 
lectual attachment toa large body of political doctrine is the 
thing of which Liberalism to-day stands most in need, 
There is Mr. Asquith, for example, who, in an approving 
preface, pays a well-deserved compliment to Mr. Samuel’s 
“cool head” and “clear vision.” Indeed, if Mr. Samuel’s 
book is written for anybody it appeals with especial force to 
what I may without offence call the Asquithian mind—the 
detached, unemotional, but progressive and “ efficient ” 
citizen. And yet we see that Mr. Asquith has experienced 
no difficulty whatever in destroying Mr. Samuel’s singularly 
cogent argument for Irish liberty—an argument in which 
the author neatly counters Lord Rosebery’s plea that since 
Ireland is disloyal it is unsafe to give her self-government 
—by the simple process of wiping Home Rule off his slate. 
Or take the question of the war. Here, indeed, Mr. Samuel 
is struck by the difficulty that if the principles of external 
policy which he supposes himself to have laid down were 
so clear, the Liberal Party should not have come to grief in 
its application of them to the South African war. But the 
fact is that Mr. Samuel has laid down no principles at all. 
For example, he expressly repudiates the rights of national- 
ities—which I should have thought was the most dramatic, 
ibe most simple, the most human, application of Liberal 
doctrine. “ Independence,” he says, “ however valuable to 
a people, is not their highest good,” and further, “ England 
is justified in assuming the government of backward races 
if there is sound reason to believe (!) that her subjects will 
gain more by the excellence of her rule than they will lose 
by the sacrifice of their independence.” If the convenience 
of the conqueror, masked as the inevitable belief in 
the - inherent superiority of his institutions, is the 
determining consideration against the counter-plea 
of Italian, Armenian, Greek, Boer, and Burmese 
patriots, then indeed Liberalism has so _ changed 
that its fathers would not know it. Eliminate the old pas- 
sion for the rights of other peoples, which held within it 
the seed of a great moral truth, and you are left to Mr. 
Samuel’s well-balanced, well-qualified statements of indi- 
vidual cases. The odd argument, like the odd halfpenny, 
may go for freedom, or may go against it. But I make bold 
to say that if the Gladstonian feeling about human and 
State rights had been pqwerful in 1899, there would have 
been no South African war. As there were too many 
Samuelesque dubieties concerning it on one side, while 
on the other there was a vigorous predatory propaganda, 
the nation has reaped the full benefits of that highly moral 
and profitable enterprise. 

It is not, however, in the sole matter of foreign policy 
that I find Mr. Samuel’s book unsatisfying. What, in the 
main, is its presentment of the function of Liberalism ? Here 
and there it is an excellent and open-minded presentment. 
Mr. Samuel knows his practical politics extremely weil. 
As an examinee he takes first-class honours, and is easily 
the best man of this year of grace for Liberalism. His 
difficulty is precisely that which has finally reduced Lord 
Rosebery to the necessity of using all sorts of fine phrases 
for recantation. Mr. Samuel is not in the least an apostate, 
but he is unmistakably an Opportunist, and he will not as 
a rule commit Limself to general principles. And on many 


domestic questions he inclines to the view that the Liberal 
Party has not yet chosen its ground of battle. On Free 
Trade and Home Rule he is clear, but not on Compensa- 
tion: 

“To refer to the principles of Liberalism will not help us 
to a decision. These principles demand a restriction of 
licensing, since they favour temperance, and this, is a means 
to temperance. They are hostile to any kind of confiscation, 
since they favour the first rights of property. But whether 
licenses are property, and whether discontinuance would be 
confiscation, are separate and unique questions to be dis- 
cussed on their own merits without reference to political 
theory. The discussion is still proceeding within the ranks 
of the Liberal Party, and the day has not yet come when a 
policy can be definitely shaped as the policy of the party as 
a whole.” 


Nor on the State regulation of the hours of labour: 


‘*In the Liberal Party there are many who. . . . con- 
sider that the advocates of reform have reason on their side, 
and are willing to support an Eight Hours Bill, with Trade 
Option. But there are many also who are doubtful whether 
the trade of the country would not after all be seriously in- 
jured and foreign manufacturers given a handicap in the 
race for trade.” 


Nor on Women’s Suffrage, of which he says: 


“A difficult problem indeed. The arguments of those who 
press for women’s suffrage are weighty. But so, many 
Liberals hold, are the arguments of their opponents.” 


On all these questions Mr. Samuel shares the em- 
barrassment of the little Dutch judge who was equally 
impressed with the case for the plaintiff and for the defen- 
dant. No doubt for a party which stands midway between 
the two conceptions of Socialism and Anarchy the path 
of social reform is difficult to choose. No less, and perhaps 
no greater, is the difficulty of the Tory Party as it is con- 
stituted to-day, in dependence for its daily bread on a 
statesman trained in the school of empirical Radicalism. 
But in none of these directions does the true strength of 
Liberalism lie. Its weapon is popular as against class 
government, and therefore on issues concerning the per- 
petual effort which distinguishes all modern States to 
raise the general standard of worthy living it is well fitted 
to serve the people’s cause. But its deepest and most suc- 
cessful appeal has always been moral, or shall I say semi- 
moral ?—to the “flesh and blood” argument for a wide 
suffrage, to indignation against mis-government, to State 
liberty, to the ideals of universal peace and brotherliness 
working through free trade, arbitration, disarmament, and 
other mechanical aids to goodwill among men. When these 
ideas lose their attraction, then, as to-day, Liberalism be- 
comes a receding force, and no amount of mere intellectual 
fussiness (such as the work of the Fabian Society) will 
restore it. Its temporary decline gives Opportunism its 
chance, and therewith lets in a large and flourishing family 
of relatives of the immortal Mr. By-Ends——“ My Lord 
Turn-about, My Lord  Fair-speech also Mr. 
Smoothman, Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Anything, and 
the parson of my parish, Mr. Two-Tongues.” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Samuel is not sufficiently alive to 
this tendency, and fails to appreciate the essential fact 
that we are in the full swing of a reaction which threatens 
to alter the balance of forces within the Empire. For 
this reason his chapter on “Liberalism and the Empire ” 
seems to me of little value. It is not what Arnold called 
“verifiable.” For example, it is not true that to-day, 
either in Asia or in Africa, “England is honestly seeking 
to teach her native subjects to be self-dependent.” What 
advance, for example, has the cause of self-government 
made in British India since the days of the Ilbert Bill ? 
And what can be more damning than the unqualified 
blame which Imperialists like Miss Kingsley mete out 
to the British statesman who has broken up negro society 
in West Africa as ruthlessly as he has destroyed Dutch 
civilisation in South Africa? I am afraid I attach no 
meaning to such phrases as “the dignity given to the 
nation by its Imperial position”—the dignity of Mafe- 
king night and of Mr. Seddon’s rescripts on meat con- 
tracts. “A new spirit,” says Mr. Samuel, “has risen in 
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the nation, a fuller consciousness of its Imperial station, 
a firmer determintion to maintain that station and fulfil 
its duties.” These are the banalities of the platform. ‘The 
student, and especially the Liberal student, fails to see 
that mere “self-consciousness of Empire,” the self-con- 
sciousness of poets like Horace in the Roman Empire and 
Mr. Kipling in our own, is a sign of intellectual strength. 
Mr. Samuel passes by the capital fact—the reaction of 
external responsibilities on the character of a people. He 
observes that in the period between 1884 and 1900 we 
have added 3,711,957 square miles to the British Empire. 
Not an inch of this vast territory represents an experiment 
in pure self-government; it is all “ dumping-ground” for 
pro-consuls—administrators handling, wisely or unwisely, 
“inferior races,” including, I suppose, the Boers. Mr. 
Samuel therefore fails to state his problem.* Sometimes 
he obscures it, as when he writes in an astound- 
ing sentence as if the existence of an external Empire 
were a chief“ insurance against the danger of alien Govern- 
ments” combining to starve these islands out.t More often 
he presents his facts as counters in a clever, intellectual 
game, which has no interest for me, for it has little or no 
relation to the truths that need stamping on the nation’s 
mind and heart. 


H. W. MASssINGHAM. 


AN UNFORTUNATE EMPEROR. 


PETER III., EMPEROR OF Russia: The Story of a Crisis and a 
Crime. By R. Nisbet Bain. Westminster : Archibald 
Constable. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE story of Peter III. is the story of a weak man called 
upon to govern a country with absolute authority where a 
weak man in such a position was an impossibility. Mr. 
Bain has collected a good deal of interesting matter, and 
deserves all credit for the pains he takes in seeking his 
information at first hand; but we are not convinced by 
him that Peter was not a victim to his physical excesses. 
All the stories told of him go in that direction, including 
the Memoirs of Catherine and Princess Dashkov and the 
book of Rulhiére, upon which Mr. Bain is so anxious to 
cast discredit. We do not see that he has shaken the testi- 
mony of Rulhiére in the main, even if he has convicted 
him of minor inaccuracies. But, indeed, many of his objec- 
tions seem to be based not so much upon the statements 
of Rulhiére as upon his rhetorical phraseology, which is, 
perhaps, inseparable from any French writer. As regards 
the letter of Orlov, as Mr. Bain knows very well, 
it is alluded to in the Memoirs of the Princess Dashkov. 
It is possible that the copy taken by Count Rostopchin— 
there is only one in history, and, therefore, to emphasise 
Feodor is unnecessary—was genuine. But even then 
Catherine may have required him to write something of 
the kind. Is it likely that the conspirators would have 
ventured to lay hands upon the Emperor if his wife had not 
made them understand that she wished him to be removed ? 
However, the circumstances of the committal of this crime 
will probably ever remain a secret. 

We agree with many of the remarks which Mr. Bain 
makes in favour of Peter, but the character of the man was 
such as to estrange any of his supporters. He was no 
doubt sincerely regretted by Frederick the Great, who was 
afraid of Russia, and, therefore, not sorry to have such a 
mere tool upon the throne. He felt this the more when 


* For example, I find no serious attempt to discuss the 
serious facts involved in the’ recent continuous Indian 
famines. Of these Mr. Samuel quaintly says: “ Famine and 
plague are sometimes forestalled, and are largely relieved,” 
which is much as if he had said that the British Government 
in India “ sometimes ” managed to keep its subjects alive. 

+ In the next sentence Mr. Samuel admits that the existence 
of the United States qualifies this peril. 


he perceived how Catherine had shaken off all her Ger- 
man training, and thus has so sincerely lamented Peter in 
his Memoirs. Readers will be grateful to Mr. Bain for 
having gathered up all the scraps of information on the 
dark subject of the assassination. They really add but 
little, even including the account of Schumacher first 
utilised by Bilbasov. If Rulhiére’s narrative is as worth- 
less as Mr. Bain wishes us to believe it to be, it seems 
strange that Catherine should have been at such great 
pains to acquire possession of the manuscript. She com- 
missioned Khotinski, her chargé d’affaires at Paris, to bid 
a good round sum for it. Great pressure was put upon 
Rulhiére to give it up, and to avoid persecution he sought 
the protection of the Dauphin. When Mr. Bain speaks so 
contemptuously of Rulhiére he forgets that such an his- 
torian as M. Albert Sorel, of the French Academy, regards 
him as an authority. ‘There are many references to 
Rulhiére in M. Sorel’s work on The Eastern Question in 
the Eighteenth Century. ‘This early production of the great 
historian has rightly been called an admirable study. 


The reasons given by Mr. Bain for holding cheap the 
testimony of the Princess Dashkov seem to us too vague. 
Vain and credulous persons have often written valuable 
memoirs—Mr. Pepys to wit-—-with whom Mr. Bain 
compares, perhaps with too much ~— compliment, 
the amusing Bolotov, previously utilised by the his- 
torian Soloviov. The admiration of the unfortunate 
Peter for Frederick the Great was hardly likely to recom- 
mend him to his subjects. He was too deferential for an 
independent sovereign. The war certainly was a foolish 
one, but Russia was hardly prepared to throw away her 
advantages. According to a pamphlet published in 
London in 1790, which professes to be the translation of 
one written in French by Gustavus III. of Sweden, the love 
of the poor Tsar for his German master was an excusable 
enthusiasm, as Frederick “had wrought such prodigies of 
wisdom and intrepidity.” What strange ideas of personal 
government sovereigns must have who fancy that the 
destinies of a nation can be shaped by their own private 
likes and dislikes. 

The book abounds in anecdotes, in nearly every one of 
which the poor Tsar appears at a disadvantage ; a timid, 
foolishly hilarious little man, chattering in a weak voice, 
and liking the most childish amusements. Mr. Bain cer- 
tainly tells these anecdotes in an interesting manner, and 
we have no doubt that he will find many readers. 


The more we read them the more we realise how ill- 
mated Peter was with such a woman as Catherine. The 
fates were leading the unfortunate Tsar to destruction: he 
had succeeded to his father’s duchy of Holstein, and there 
he might have ended his days in peace. The Swedes also 
offered him the crown of their country to which he really 
had a claim, as his father was the son of Hedwig-Sophia, 
the elder sister of Charles XII. ‘The intrigues, however, of 
Ulrika, the sister of Charles, nullified the plans of the 
Swedes, and she secured the crown for herself. The young 
Peter came to Russia in 1742, at the request of: his Aunt 
Elizabeth. 

During his short reign of six months the unfortunate 
man promulgated some useful measures. He abrogated 
the law of Peter the Great, compelling every nobleman to 
take some State function. He put an end to the secret 
chancery by which many persons were tortured on more or 
less frivolous charges of treason. Most important of all 
were the steps which he took to secularise some of the 
ecclesiastical revenues. The Church in Russia was enor- 
mously rich. Even as early as the time of Ivan III., at the 
close of the fifteenth century, the Tsars had meditated get- 
ting possession of some of this wealth. Peter the Great 
attempted it, but only made a few reforms ; it was reserved 
for Catherine, the wife of Peter III., to carry the measure, 
and it is a striking proof of the vigour of her mind and her 
force of character that she should have succeeded. From 
her time the clergy in Russia have been paid by the 
State. But there seems no reason to doubt that the 
attempt of ™ ‘er III. was one of the causes which led to 
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his overthrow. So certainly the English Minister of St. 
Petersburg thought. 

The Revolution was soon over: the accounts of eye- 
witnesses furnish us. with details which make us think of 
the “ Histories” of Tacitus, And so the unfortunate Tsar 
disappears. We hear no more of him till his remains are 
borne thirty-four years afterwards in grand procession from 
their humble resting place to the Petropavlovski Church. 
The spectacle was witnessed by Shishkav, who has so much 
to tell us; and he saw Alexis Orlov following as chief 
mourner. 

WiiitamM R. Morritt. 


SOME COMMON SENSE ON THE WEST 
INDIAN PROBLEM. 


THE WEst INDIES AND THE EMPIRE: Study and Travel in the 
Winter of 1900. By H. de R. Walker. London: Fisher 


Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. H. pe R. WALKER kas made good use of a winter (1900- 
1901) in the West Indies. He succeeded in visiting nearly 
all the British islands, as well as British Guiana and Vene- 
zuela. The trip to Caracas, which is very unusual for a 
tourist in these parts, proves Mr. Walker to be a man of 
wide and intelligent sympathies, and gives a pleasant variety 
to his volume. His main interest, however, lay in the 
industrial and administrative problems of the British West 
Indies, and, though we may fairly question some of his con- 
clusions, he has been so industrious in collecting his facts 
and open-minded in drawing his conclusions that the result 
is of very different value from the ordinary traveller’s note- 
book. 

The kernel of the book is a paper read before the 
Royal Colonial Institute on June 11 last. In this the writer 
declared himself in favour of countervailing duties on 
bounty-fed sugar, but stated that he did not claim that this 
measure would by itself save West Indian sugar, The fall, 
he tells us, inthe price of sugar in Great Britain is only due 
to a small extent to the bounties. The main cause is the 
greatly increased and improved production of sugar, espe- 
cially from the beet. He believes in the policy of attempt 
ing to preserve the sugar-cultivation, at any rate in British 
Guiana, Barbados, and Antigua, where the soil is more 
exclusively suited for it ; but he thinks that this will only be 
accomplished by improving the machinery and increasing 
the productivity of the cane by scientific methods. Of all 
the recent efforts of the home Government to assist the 
West Indies the most hopeful is the establishment of 
trained lecturers and laboratories to discover and popu- 
larise the best methods of cultivation. 

In this judgment Mr. Walker seems to be well justified, 
and as the most serious foreign rivals have now agreed 
to drop their bounty system, it remains for the West Indies 
tu show what use they can make of their opportunity. 

But when Mr. Walker regrets the increased propor- 
tion of West Indian trade which goes to the United States 
he shows the imperial, or rather the colonial, spirit in an 
unreasonable form. It is hardly worth while arguing with 
it. If Jamaica finds that it has the best market in the United 
States it will continue to go there, and who will say that it 
is wrong? Mr. Walker hardly appreciates how close in 
many ways is the approximation of West Indian life to 
American. It is true that the British West Indies nearly 
always go to England for their teachers, administrators, and 
other public servants, but not only is the bulk of their trade 
with the States, but travel and communication are more fre- 
quent, at any rate in the case of Jamaica, with America than 
with England, and in many points of daily life—food, hous- 
ing, shops, and so on—the West Indian model is much more 
American than English. 


This is, however, only a passing aberration on the part 
of Mr..Walker. He “hankers. after a direct trade between 
the mother country and the colonies,” and is prepared, if 
necessary, to put on countervailing duties on sugar ; but he 
fully understands the real and permanent necessities of the 
case, and spends most of his time in arguing those industrial 
and political reforms in the West Indies without which they 
can never enjoy an assured prosperity. 


Thus, after telling us of British Guiana, Barbados, and 
the parts of Antigua where sugar should be the staple crop, 
he goes on to show that in many of the other islands more 
might be done to cultivate other plants. This is specially 
the case in St. Kitts-Nevis, St. Vincent, and Tobago, ail 
oi which continue to give far too much attention to sugar, 
although their soil is suited for almost any tropical or sub- 
tropical crops. St. Kitts, for instance, has excellent land 
for tobacco, and Nevis could very well imitate Trinidad and 
Grenada and grow cocoa. 


In Trinidad the trade in cocoa has already exceeded 
the trade in sugar, and in other respects Mr. Walker gives a 
very interesting and encouraging forecast of the future of the 
island. It continues to draw a large revenue from its famous 
lake of pitch, and last year a sum was voted for testing the 
value of the coal deposits which are known to exist in 
various parts of the island. But Mr. Walker bases most 
hope for the future of Trinidad on its geographical position. 
If a united British West Indian colony were ever formed, 
including Guiana, Trinidad would be the natural centre ; 
and, even supposing that Jamaica and British Guiana re- 
mained outside such a confederation, Trinidad would be the 
best administrative centre for the rest of the islands. As it 
isthe island with the most varied industries, its Government 
would know best how to deal with the various industries of 
ali the rest. Beside this, it must become in time the dis- 
tributing centre for the increasing produce of the fertile 
banks of the Orinoco, both in Colombia and Venezuela, as 
these countries become more settled. And when the Isth- 
mian Canal is finished, Trinidad will be the last port of call, 
before Europe, for ships that have come through the canal 
and picked up cargo along the Colombian and Venezuelan 
ceast. 


On the question of the grouping of the islands for 
administrative purposes, Mr. Walker has several unanswer- 
able arguments. In fact, this part of his book, and his 
account of the need for more varied and intensive cultiva- 
tion, are his most valuable contributions to the subject, and 
will, it is to be hoped, carry conviction where it is wanted, 
especially in the West Indies themselves. The Leeward 
Islands are the worst case. There is a Federal Council 
established for the five presidencies of Antigua, St. Kitts- 
Nevis, Dominica, Montserrat, and the Virgin Islands, in 
1871, but its powers are so limited—not including even the 
defensive forces—that the five local Councils pass more im- 
portant ordinances than its own. Yet the total population 
is only 140,000, and the islands are so near to each other 
that you can see both St. Kitts-Nevis and Montserrat, from 
Antigua. So little real union exists in this tiny group that 
there are different systems of taxation, different harbour 
and tonnage duties in every island, and a multitude of un- 
necessary Officials. Botk the last Royal Commission of 
1897, which led to the establishment of the Imperial De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the previous Royal Commis- 
sion of 1884 advocated further unification ; and the earlier 
Commissioners were more urgent and went further into 
detail than the later. They said, and Mr. Walker repeats, 
with full justification, that as the Home Government have 
now for some time made a special contribution to the relief 
of the West Indies— £400,000 in the last five years—it is 
their right and duty to insist on measures of economy and 
efficient government. In the case of the Leeward group, 
with 140,000 people living close together and under similar 
conditions, it is clear that. one legislative council 
would be sufficient, and that a common system 
of laws and civil service would be better both 
for administration and for trade. Instead of this, the 
small inter-island steamer, which was a real link of union, 
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has lately been dropped on account of the expense. This 
is the other type of economy. 

On many other .questions Mr. Walker has collected a 
good deal of useful information, and his judgment is gene- 
rally sound. He approves of the system of importing inden- 
tured coolies from India, and gives some interesting figures, 
Im Trinidad there are 84,000 East Indians, and of these 
only 9,180 are still indentured ; in Guiana there are 118,009, 
of whom only 13,000 are still bound. This means that the 
great majority prefer to remain in the West Indies when 
their time is up, and is the best justification of the policy of 
importing them. It may be hoped that, as time goes on, 
they will mix and intermarry with the negroes and the 
mulattoes. At present they maintain their own civilisation 
and communities strictly apart. 

Looking at the race question in general, I should agree 
with Mr. Walker that the addition of alien elements to the 
prevailing negro population is an advantage, and especially 
the presence of a considerable minority of white men. One 
can hardly agree with him, however, that “even the least 
desirable of white men must Lave some influence in diffus- 
ing a higher standard of civilisation among the negroes.” 
This seems to imply some mystical value in colour, as such, 
which a comparison of, say, a London Hooligan with Mr. 
Booker Washington or the late Chief Justice of Barbados 
would not confirm. _ But, broadly speaking, no one who 
knows the facts would question the advantage of the presence 
ot the white population among the black, even though we 
may believe, with the author “of Black Jamaica, that ulti- 

mately the government of the islands will rest in the hands 
of coloured people. 

Mr. Walker should have given some space for a treat- 
ment of the educational provision for the mass of the 
population. It is by improving and extending this that the 
real interests of the islands will be best served in the end. 
And at present the tendency is rather to limit than to ex- 
tend the opportunity for general education. 


F. S. MARVIN. 





CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


ANNALS OF CuHRist’s Hospirar. By E. H. Pearce, M.A. 
London: Methuen and Co. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 
Tuts volume could hardly have been given to the public 
more opportunely. At the beginning of June, after a City his- 
tory of over three anda half centuries, the “Blue-coat School” 
will: begin. a new epoch of its existence in more spacious 
surroundings at West Horsham. Unlike the writer of this 
book, we regard the removal as an unmixed blessing. Still, 
due respect must be paid to the sentiment of the very many 
who love Christ’s Hospital, whether they be those who know 
it as a sight which daily relieves the turmoil of City life, or 
the far greater number who have had brothers, sons, rela- 
tions, or friends educated within its sometime monastic con- 
fines... Mr. Pearce, who we believe now for the first time 
submits work to the reviewer, has at any rate chosen an 
interesting theme.’ Christ's Hospital is certainly, as the 
Schools Enquiry Commissioners reported, “a thing Sul 
generis,” and if only the facts are’ truthfully’ narrated it 
shouldbe difficult to write its: history in a way that would 
not interest -all those who are enthusiastic about English 
secondary education. Let us at once say that Mr. Pearce 
has written a good book. He knows his subject. Asa 
boy in the school he reached the exalted position of a 

“ Grecian ”—what C. H. boy does not retain to his life’s 
end. something of his youthful reverence for that name ? 
and was “preferred” to Cambridge with a school exhibi- 
tion, After serving also for a year or two on the teaching 





staff, he was elected vicar of Christ Church, Wren’s struc- 
ture which stands at the Hospital’s gates and has through 
all times been intimately associated with the neighbouring 
buildings. When we add that Mr. Pearce has had free 
access to the school archives and has made_a patient study 
of them, we have practically said that he could hardly fail 
tc write sympathetically. 

Histories of the school there have been, and perkaps 
the best of them vere those of Ackermann and Trollope ; 
but these were the merest off-hand compilations, and the 
latter work is wordy and pompous beyond patience. Mr. 
Pearce is the first to be both authentic and readable. He 
is in a position to correct or corroborate predecessors. For 
instance, Mr. Sidney Lee, in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, mentions a suggestion that Richard Grafton 
resided at Christ’s Hospital in some official capacity ; and 
our author finds that he was in 1552 one of the surveyors to 
see after the arrangement of the buildings, and next year 
became the first treasurer of the Hospital. Again, Mr. 
Leach, in his English Schools at the Reformation, produces 
4 wrong impression by asserting that Christ’s Hospital was 
for some time not a grammar school but a foundling hos- 
pital. Mr. Pearce opposes to this the fact that educational 
work was begun in the early part of 1553 with a staff of 
seven teac hers for under 300 children—a very fair pro- 
portion in those days ; and already in 1566 we find a “ Blue” 
going to Cambridge by the assistance of the governors, 
though it is not certain that he was the first scholar “ pre- 
ferred.” There are many such corrections made in tke 
book: here we can only cite the justice done at last as be- 
tween the royal founder, Edward VI., and the worthy citi- 
zens of London, in regard to their respective shares in the 
work of foundation. Credit easily attaches itself to royalty, 
but both Edward VI. and Charles II. (in the foundation of 
the Royal Mathematical School) have long usurped the 
praise due to wise and generous citizens. The Charter of 
tke Royal Mathematical School—an institution which is 
without parallel in English schools, and which has produced 
a long succession of capable officers for both navy and 
merchant service—is still in the Hospital’s possession. It 
bears date August 19, 1673, and its preamble is as follows : 


“Whereas itt would bee a worke of great piety and 
Charity, in itt selfe and of extraordinary benefitt and advan- 
tage to all our dominions if such a distinct foundacon were 
layd in the said Hospitall called Christs Hospitall and such 
an Establishment made. as might bee a convenient provision 
for the mayntenance of forty poore Boyes in the said Hos- 
pitall whoe having attained to competence in the Grammer 
and Comon Arithmatique to the Rule of Three in other 
schooles of the said Hospitall may bee fitt to bee further 
educated in a Mathematicall Schoole and there taught and 
instructed in the Art of Navigacon and the whole Science of 
Arithmatique until their age and competent proficiency in 
these parts of the Mathematiques shall have fitted and qualli- 
fied them in the judgment of the Master of the Trinity 
House for the tyme being to bee initiated into the practices 
of Navigation and to bee bound out as Apprentices for 
seaven yeares to some Captaines or Comanders of Shipps, 
and that as soon as any shall dye or be Bound out Appren- 
tices as aforesaid Care bee taken to supply theire number out 
of such other Poore Boyes within the said Hospitall as shail 
bee fitt for such kinde of Educacon.” 


There is a good deal of interesting pedagogy in con- 
nection with the class-books used in the Grammar and 
Mathematical Schools during the seventeenth century ; and 
especially worthy of mention is the system of mathematical 
instruction recommended by Isaac Newton, which was put 
into force in 1696. Of Mr. Pearce’s style we would say a 
word: It is true he entitles his book “Annals,” but “we 
could wish that, interesting as they are up to a point, he 
had not ‘been: so generous with his quotations from the 
ccurt books. He seéms too anxious to varnish his tale, and 
strains too much after effect. Still, he has no lack of 
humour, and on the whole his book compares quite favour- 
ably with the recent histories of Marlborough, Rugby, and 
Westminster. | We close. this book with the hope that 
Christ’s Hospital may have as useful a career in Sussex as 
it has had' in the City. The school has left a very decided 
mark on English education during the nineteenth century. 
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Of Dr. Rice, appointed headmaster, or rather upper 
grammar master, in 1836, Mr. Pearce says: 


“Certainly Rice had a reward for his labours in the suc- 
cess of many of his pupils. Not to speak of the quiet but 
influential career of Canon Buckle, he prepared Harper for 
his ultimate headship first of Sherborne and then of Jesus 
College, Oxford; Sir Henry Sumner Maine for a career of 
stupendous intellectual activity, which it is unnecessary to 
particularise, and which his contemporaries at the school 
little anticipated, for, ‘oddly enough,’ Canon Buckle told 
me, ‘ we recognised him only as a poet’; Dr. Haig-Brown 
for the head-mastership and the practical re-creation of 
Charterhouse School; Dr. Searle for the Mastership of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge ; James Lempritre Hammond for 
a Trinity Tutorship and for valuable official service in the 
direction of secondary education; the Rev. G. C. Bell for 
the headship first of Christ’s Hospital itself, and now for 
a quarter of a century of Marlborough College; and D’Arcy 
Thompson for a Greek Professorship at Queen’s College, 
Galway. Both the school and the man can claim their 
meed of credit for having led to such influence on the 
education of the United Kingdom as is implied by these 
names.” 


S. E. W. 





AETNA. 


Agtna: A Critical Recension of the Text, with Prolegomena, 
lranslation, and Commentary. By R. Ellis. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. r1gor. Price, 7s. 6d. net. 


FOLLOWING up his Noctes Manilianae, Professor Ellis has 
now published a beautiful edition of the Ae/na, a poem 
which has engaged his attention for more than thirty years. 
His first emendations of the text were published in the 
Journal of Philology in 1871, and since 1887 a series of 
papers by him on various points connected with the poem 
has appeared at intervals in the Journal of Philology and 
Classical Review. He has also delivered three public lec- 
tures upon the poem, and published a first recension 
of the text in Professor Postgate’s Corpus Poelarum 
Latinorum. 

In the Preface he gives a succinct account of what has 
hitherto been done to illustrate Aetna, and he subjoins a 
list of the MSS. and other subsidia used for this edition, 
together with a full list of editions of the poem with 
commentaries, of translations, and of dissertations before 
1867. In that year the late Professor H. A. J. Munro pub- 
lished his critical edition of Aetna, founded upon the Cam- 
bridge MS. (C) of the tenth century, which had practically 
been neglected before, though its existence was known, and 
in 1710 John Davies, a Cambridge scholar, sent a copy of 
the MS. to Le Clerc, who was preparing a second edition of 
his commentary on the poem, but does not appear to have 
made any use of Davies’s collation. Since Munro's edition 
no other with a commentary has appeared until 1898, when 
S. Sudhaus published at Leipzig his edition of the text, 
with commentary and translation. Professor Ellis bestows 
high praise upon this for its fulness of scientific illustra- 
tions, and the enthusiasm and independence of the editor 
in his discussion of critical and exegetical difficulties, but 
he has grave reasons to find fault with him on other 
grounds. These are that “ Sudhaus starts with two hypo- 
theses, neither of which is proven: (1) That no weight is 
to be given to the fifteenth century codices, even where, as 
against C. or S., they seem to be right”; (2) “that the 
variants reported as coming from the so-called Gyraldinian 
MS. are always to be preferred to those of our earliest e.vist- 
ing MSS.” In the Prolegomena he shows that this latter 
hypothesis is wrong, and hence he concludes that any text 
which adopts the whole of these variants must be erroneous 
and untrustworthy. He avows that in the present edition 
of Aetna his object is partly polemical, and that it is im- 
portant “to re-assert with more than usual emphasis the 


existence of a trained critical faculty, which is competent 
to reject the impossible in language, syntax, or metre, how- 
ever strongly it may be supported by early manuscript 
edition, and however plausibly it may be shown 
to be quite explicable.” It may, perhaps, be 
doubted whether Professor Ellis has himself always 
conformed to the principle he here lays down. 
In his eagerness to dispute the authority of Gyr., he is 
sometimes apt to lean too strongly in favour of C., especially 
in the difficult passage 158-174, where he admits from 
Gyr. ora for oris, falleris et for fallere sed; Euri for 
furtum ; soli for solo, but rejects the aid of the variants 
in other parts of this passage, where they appear to be 
equally good, as in 160 patula, uastos for the unmeaning 
ualida, ualidos; and 162 retains impetus omnis, but has 
to supply es¢, and in the next line alters e¢ into set, which is 
improbable. In 165 he accepts reluctantly Munro’s 
acuaique, founded on Gyr. ventos aquasque, which is an im- 
provement on ventosa quaquacque C.. Again, 283, miuis in 
sesé is an unfortunate suggestion for meue in se CS. Here 
Gyr. tenues in se must be right. In the portion of the 
poem covered by the Gyraldine variants (138-285) Professor 
Ellis is not at his best. His attitude .is too suspicious and 
polemical, which interferes with his better judgment. He 
offers some good conjectures in the earlier part of the 
poem, such as 6, Latona for dodona; 63, utrinque 
uerens for utringue deus; 80, guina for poena is ingeni- 
ous, though hardly convincing, in spite of the 
long note (Haupt’s strawere mnouena is more  pro- 
bable ; certainly, as E. says, iugera cries aloud for an 
epithet); 107, corymbas for charybdis, but might not the 
latter word be applied to a spiral cone of stones, a sort of 
whirlpool inverted ? But it is in the latter half of the 
poem, after the friendly aid afforded by Gyr. has ceased, 
that Ellis is most brilliant. In the difficult simile of the 
hydraulic trumpet, 292, sonat urna ciens, rivals Munro's 
sonat hora duci; both suggestions receive support from 
Suet. Claud. 21, but Munro’s is nearer to C. Other excel- 
lent emendations are: 354, Placidissimus excit apludas ; 
376, aut simili tenet vccursu; 393, crispantur for ertpiantur, 
which Sudhaus perversely retains; 429, exlincla diu 
su perestque, a conjecture made by Ellis first, and confirmed 
by the Excerpta Pithoeana ; 431, pingui scatet for pinguescat 
et, a correction made in the Journal of Philology, 1871 
(pingue scatet, malebat Sudhaus!); 504, procul este pedes, 
procul este ruentes is capital; 585, 6, Erigonae’s dequesta 
senem and plorat Ityn siluis restore sense to a corrupt pas- 
sage, and are based closely on the MSS. tradition ; 601, utgil 
feruens ubi Sirius ardet is rightly retained in preference to 
a former suggestion of the editor, but there can be no refer- 
ence to the Dog-days, when Sirius is invisible. 

The text is accompanied, side by side, with the transla- 
tion, which is excellent ; there is one slight omission, 519, 
arguti, but the meaning is given in the commentary, “ ring- 
ing,” not, as explained by Sudhaus, “ distinct,” “ expressive.” 
The analysis of the poem which precedes the translation 
is also excellent. The finest passage in the original is the 
“ digression on the grandeur of physical research” (222- 
271), followed by a statement of the physical problems 
which the phenomena of Aetna present for solution (272- 
304): 

The question of the date and authorship of the poem 
is discussed in the Prolegomena. ‘The arguments in favour 
of Lucilius, Junior, a friend and correspondent of the 
younger Seneca, are well summed up, but Professor Ellis 
seems rather to hanker after the Augustan Age, and to think 
of a certain Trinacrius, mentioned by Ovid in the last 
Pontic Epistle, as possibly.the author. A more likely 
hypothesis is one that he puts forward as to a possible source 
of the Aeéna—viz., the pseudo-Aristotelian treatise De 
Mundo. This is perhaps in reply to Sudhaus’s conten- 
tion that the poet’s chief source was Poseidonius. 

A few errata may be noted: Exce ptione for excer ptione, 
p. Ixvi., sf. ; vadlies (sic), p. 40, 1, 11; migh hope, p. 221, 
L., 15. 

R. BROUGHTON. 
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Hi. 


Tue AsprRATE; or, the Use of the Letter Hin English, Latin, 
Greek, and Gaelic. By Rev. Geoffry Hill. London : 
T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue Rev. Geoffry Hill, though he is a clerk, possesses but a 
small share of the academic mind. He is perhaps the only 
country clergyman in England who defends the practice of 
“dropping aitches.” To denounce, however, is one thing ; 
to eschew isanother. There are many of Mr. Hill’s reverend 
colleagues who have that bad habit unconsciously, as might 
be gathered, if one did not know it already, from one of the 
amusing anecdotes with which Mr. Hill lightens his learned 
book. When the country clergymen “ unmuzzled ” Mr. Glad- 
stone by turning him out of the representation of Oxford 
University in 1865, one of them (it was the practice to vote 
by word of mouth) declared in favour of “’Ardy.” Professor 
Henry Smith claimed the vote for Mr. Gladstone. We 
hepe he did not get it; Mr. Hill does not inform us about 
this. His book is a curiosity in its way. He has managed 
to produce a hundred and forty pages of legitimate matter 
regarding this small letter. Some say it is no letter, but 
a breathing. We will not take sides on the question with- 
out mature thought; but it is melancholy to think that 
another of the old beliefs is menaced, and it is, perhaps, no 
unworthy sentiment that makes us shrink from seeing an 
old friend drummed out of the alphabet. The Greeks, it 
is true, had no H; but it may be doubted if they were 
any the better for that. Our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, of 
whom we are but a degenerate offspring, had an H, and a 
good, hard, unmistakable letter it was, a stout, Teutonic 
affair, that would give one a sore throat at the first trial. 
Rome, too, had her H, and had also her Cockneys. Mr. 
Hill reproduces the satire of Catullus on that Arrius who 
used to say Ainsidias for insidias, and spoke of the Hionian 
waves. Arrius and his contemporaries, however, did not 
drop the aspirate; they put it where it should not be. It 
was in a later century that Roman ignorance took to drop- 
ping the H. St. Augustin, in the Confessions, speaks of 
those who say ’omo for homo. 

Mr. Hill believes that our own aspirate would have dis- 
appeared longago, in the course of the process of softening 
ahd easing which is the natural lot of language, but for 
the influence of printing, and, still more, that of fashion. 
He treats this matter somewhat lightly. The use of H is 
one of the solid and unsurmountable facts in the modern 
plan of life; it cannot be jested away. Once there was a 
rich manufacturer who bought a great home in London, 
and sought the friendship of noblemen and their families. 
His custom was to tell his wife, after each dinner-party they 
gave, that he could buy up all the guests they had been 
entertaining without missing it, and this was true; but he 
used to say Aidtosyncrasy and eresiarch, so that those at his 
table could eat no food, and would do no more than ask 
hitn to lunch at large restaurants where none of their circle 
ever went. Incensed at this treatment, the rich manufac- 
turer retired to a mansion in the environs of Bolton, where 
he had first earned money as a “ little piecer,” and there he 
did much good and was idolised by all, for he was an honest, 
large-hearted man. Now his son went to Trinity Hall, 
where he swindled at cards one evening, and was caught. 
Another time he blasphemed terribly in the hearing of 
all at a game of pool in which a Dean and a Minister of the 
Crown were taking part. When he went about to divorce 
his wife she was beforehand with him, and divorced him 
instead. Nor did he come out well in « certuin very nasty 
affair at Goodwood Races. But in spite of all, people re- 
ceived him, and he had everything that his father had sighed 
for in vain. For though the G which should have been at 
the end of his present participles active was always wanting, 
and he slurred all his words until it was all but impossible 
to understand him, his use of H was faultless. It may be that 
the aspirate is, as declared in Mrs. Fanshawe’s lines, “ whis- 


pered in /eaven and muttered in fell.” In Society, which 
partakes of the nature of both these abodes, it has to be 
pronounced firmly and unequivocally, but above all uncon- 
sciously. “TI think,” said a judge in a patent case, “I 
understand it now. First you procure a solution of potas- 
sium hydrate, then you add hydrochloric acid, and then you 
eat it.” To do this with impunity one has to be a judge— 
and a good judge, too. 
E. C. 





FICTION. 


THE LABYRINTH. London: Grant 


Richards. 6s. 


By R. Murray Gilchrist. 


SCARLET AND Hyssop. By E. F. Benson. London: 


Heinemann. 6s. 


Mr. R. Murray Gitcureist, whose earlier tales of the 
Peakland country folk we remember with pleasure, either 
finds that the pastoral does not hit the public fancy. or 
is ambitious of success in a more lurid style of work. It 
was hard enough in Zhe Courtesy Dame to recognise the 
author of Nicholas and Mary and A Peakland Faggot. 
The Labyrinth might be, but for the scenic background of 
which we catch occasional glimpses, the work of another 
hand. All that was highly-coloured, spicy, and rather 
recoco in 7'he Courtesy Dame is exaggerated tenfold in the 
novel before us. It is a bewildering kaleidoscope of 
bizarre incident and sensational characterisation. . The 
combinations are skilful and surprising, and we appreciate 
the controlling hand of the artist, but we are not sure that 
we would not sooner be back among the idylls and drolleries 
of his Milton folk. 

The Labyrinth, as we understand from its title, is 
intended to be bewildering. We shall not attempt to offer 
a clue to its paths. A great lady, secretly married, who 
banishes her husband to make a name for himself in the 
world immediately after the marriage, and does not see 
him again till their daughter is grown up; a mouldering 
dower-house inhabited by a leper of fabulous wealth; an 
estate lost by the egotistic literary ambition of its owner, and 
saved again by the manly devotion of kis son ; a mad young 
earl of exceeding beauty, whose love of women knows no 
bounds, but drives the one woman he really loves to suicide 
on their marriage day, and, after this, growing as it feeds 
itself, leads to the abduction of another a few days before 
her wedding to one whom he called friend ; a stream that 
disappears in one of the famous estates described in the 
book to appear in another, and carries the heroine safely 
on its underground course from the one to the other, from 
her criminal persecutor to the man she loves ; a blind rogue 
who murders his wife and guide for gold, and is forced to 
seek shelter in the house of an old dame who practises 
witchcraft ; and, most unexpected of all, a scene between 
Mr. Piozzi and Miss Seward, “the Swan of Lichfield ”— 
these are some of the ingredients that make up this strange 
hotch-potch. We are in turn fascinated, horrified, and 
amused, and we are never bored. Yet the book somehow 
or other leaves a nasty taste behind it. Mr. Gilchrist takes 
liberties with Lis readers, and puts the great talent he un- 
doubtedly possesses to the unworthy task of making cheap 
sensationalism masquerade as high romance. The work 
is particularly artificial. A moment’s close inspection re- 
veals tinsel and glass where we had been led to expect 
gold and precious stones. The scene that destroyed the 
illusion for us was that between Mr. Piozzi and Miss 
Seward. It is such obvious caricature that (though we are 
at first amused by a genuinely humorous passage) we turn 
for a foil to Miss Ferrier’s blue-stocking scene in Marriage 
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(which, by the way, has just been added to Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Little Library”). Miss Ferrier caricatures, but 
the literary party at Mrs. Bluemit’s is restraint itself com- 
pared to this chapter in Z'he Labyrinth. Once the idea is sug- 
gested, we continually discover exaggerations and unrealities. 
Still, we must admit that it is the cleverness of the book 
and still more our belief in Mr. Gilchrist’s powers that 
have led us perhaps to over-state the fault we find with it. 
For many the illusion may never fail, and they will find 
The Labyrinth thoroughly thrilling. 


Mr. Benson’s new book misses fire lamentably. We 
have had a superabundance lately of books that taik con- 
tinually of “the innate snobbishness of the average English- 
man,” and seem to be written exclusively for the purpose 
of appealing to some such quality. And we do not feel 
that Mr. Benson has anything sufficiently clever or new to 
say about the rotten state of English Society or the neces- 
sity for “efficiency” in the public services to reward us 
for his depressing descriptions of fashionable Saturday-to- 
Mondays up the river, millionaire “ At Homes,” and nights 
of “Bridge.” We would much sooner have another lively 
and enthralling detective story like The Luck of the Vails 
than this pretentious stuff. 


Our greatest difficulty is to realise the heroine of the 
book, Marie Alston, the one good woman, whose secret is 
that “she believes in God,” and who is made the chief 
denouncer of the idleness and the wealth-worshipping of 
Society. She herself appears to have dismissed her true 
lover for his poverty, and to have married for money and 
position. We must presume that this was before her con- 
version. She is certainly- sufficiently punished for marry- 
ing Lord Alston, politically a fine example of the new 
“ efficiency” man who should be at the War Office, pri- 
vately an adulterer and a brute to his wife. It is round 
the relations of these two that is constructed the somewhat 
sordid tale which unfolds very slowly and leads up quiite 
unexpectedly to the sensational death of his lordship in 
stopping the runaway horses of his mistress. We could 
not find it interesting. It has not the freshness by which 
the success of Dodo was partially justified. It has not the 
cleverness of idea that made 7'he Princess Sophia a book 
of promise. It has not the conventional dexterity of Z7'ke 
Luck of the Vails. It has simply the topical and personal 
interests which made Dodo more of a success than it de- 
served, but which is tiow, we fancy, somewhat stale. 
Perfectly in sympathy as we are with what appears to be 
the moral intention of the book, we cannot do otherwise 
than regard it as an artistic failure. 
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DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 


By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates 
Civil Servants, City Merchants, and others. 


For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams : ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 





FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN, 
Russian, Dutch, Portuguese, Hindustani, Arabic, 
TAUGHT BY HIGHLY EDUCATED NATIVES, 
with a common-sense method (no drudgery), 
AT THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF: LANGUAGES (Ltd.), 
231, Oxford Street ; 
84, Chancery Lane; and 142, Queen’s Road, Bayswater, 
TRIAL LESSONS FREE, 





MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
The Next EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Will be Held in JULY. 


Valuable Exhibitions, open only to the Sons of Christian Ministers, will also 
be Awarded on the Results of the same Examination. 

For particulars apply to ; 
Tue Bursar. 


THE EXAMINATION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
WILL COMMENCE ON 
MONDAY, JUNE 2np, 1902. 
Particulars may be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











OLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautitul 2 j 2 books, 
pictures by known old and modern artists. ae een, ae 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 

A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 
MARCH CATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST 
p ISSUED. H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller will 
—_ _ semper —_ post oy new Catalogue, containing an Interest- 
ing Collection of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition ai areai 
prices.—537, Wigmore Street, W. — a 





OOKS.—10,000 WAN TED. List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842: 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the we dy 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of- ri t 
books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free. — HOLLAND cO.. Book 
Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. % - 





OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. — Pater’s 
Renaissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, 2 vols., first edition, 1885: Sym ad 
Essays, 2 vols,, 1890; Hissey’s Drive through England, 188: tinge: 

1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., es > Jackson's 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 ; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 188: : lesee's Ri h am 
III., 1862; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. . 


; Gamonia, 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 


YPEWRITING.—PLAYS, ESSAYS, and AI L KIND ; 
_ of LEGAL and GENERAL COPYING quick'y and carefully alien 
 -_— —y ye AU Lahaye aa tod, per 1,000 words. Testimonials 
from many Literary persons, (Established 1893.)}—M.ss DISNEY. - et 
Grove, London, S.W, we EY, 7, Balham 


—_— SEE —— 















SAMPLE BOX 
24 KINDS 


7° STAMPS. 
BSIRMINGHAN 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HINGS have been very dull in the City all this week, 
and yet it must be admitted that they might easily 
have been duller, and that markets have shown remark- 
able steadiness considering the circumstances. A stricken 
field—in some respects the worst reverse of the war— 
the condition of Mr. Rhodes, which is now acknowledged 
to be critical, the suicide of a well-known and popular 
member of the Stock Exchange, who was quite lately 
thought to be a man of considerable wealth, and three 
or four failures, some of them said to be distinguished by 
conditions of most reckless speculation—these are the 
shoeks to which the nerves of the financial world have 
been subjected. That they caused so little commotion is 
a fact which optimists explain by saying that the position 
is “intrinsically sound”; while others are inclined to be- 
lieve that a sort of dreary callousness is at the bottom of 
this resignation—the same sort of callousness which makes 
the nation leave itself at the mercy of the blunders of its 
present Government, and content itself by thanking good- 
ness because things are no worse. 


The City is very philosophic about military disasters 
nowadays ; after all there have been so many, and they 
cannot make the smallest difference to the ultimate result, 
according to the organs which the City reads. Further, I 
see it suggested by. the Morning Leader that the more 
privileged financiers got the news early, and so were enabled 
to sell in comfort before the public took fright. As for 
Mr. Rhodes, they seem to have made up their minds to 
expect the worst, and the more cheerfully disposed are 
already trying to demonstrate that the worst, when it 
happens, wil! not affect markets very severely. There 
is something inexpressibly revolting about the fluctuations 
of prices according to the progress of the malady of a 
distinguished invalid, and I do not propose to pursue the 
subject further. It is just as well that the public has 
already been frozen out effectually, and that markets were 
carrying very little speculative sail. Business is still deadly 
idle, and the.approach -of the Easter holidays is as usual 
reducing its meagre volume still further. In the meantime 
the enlargements and alterations of the fabric of the 
“House” have given members one Saturday off, and it is 
expected that plenty more are to follow during the current 
year. Now that.the war has begun again, and the Corona- 
tion festivities are coming within sight, an idle season in 
the City is, expected with more or less resignation. 


The position certainly does not encourage any enthu- 
siastic outburst of business. The Money market is very 
short of money, and has to keep tediously borrowing from 
the Bank at a rate which is above the current discount 
rate in Lombard Stréet ; some day soon it expects a flood 
of money to be disbursed by the Government, but Sir 
Michael ,Hicks-Beach does not seem to be in a hurry, and 
the groans of the market are unheeded, And the Stock 


Exchange is callous both to misfortune and good news.., 


The North British: Railway and the Rio. Tinto: Copper 
Mine both declared dividends this week at a higher rate 
than had..been expected, and the news was followed by 
scarcely a’ short-lived ripple. _London“hag long ago® learnt 


that when it tries to speculate in Scotch Railways the; - 


Scotehmen. take the profits; and no one likes to touch 
Copper, shares noWadays since those long-headed gentle- 
men in New York decided to show the Metal market what 
really could be done in the way of a corner. They are 
sorry now, but the consumer is getting a look in. 


| investments lately to the point of surfeit. 
' of issue of Leeds Corporation stock was what they describe 


They are talking of’another Government loan to be 


- brought out as soon as the Budget is brought in. The market 


looks forward to it rather. ruefully, for it has been fed up on 
That long-talked- 


in the City as a frost; the minimum price was low, con- 
sidering the security, but issues by tender are’ not popular 
at present, as I ventured to point out last week, and it is 
said that the underwriters have got nearly all the stock, 
and will have to sit on it for the present. As for the 
Government loan, estimates of its amount seem to vary from 
twenty to forty millions. Everyone agrees that it will not 
take the form of Consols, and I am inclined to doubt 
whether twenty million Consols could be issued now at a 
price much over go. So it is to be a Transvaal Loan, they 
say, with, of course, an Imperial guarantee. In other words, 
you and I, O my brother taxpayer, will find the interest, and 
I do not mind betting that our posterity will one day have 
to pay the principal. But there is no truth in the runiour 
that martial law is to be proclaimed, pro hac vice, in the 
City, and that anyone who does not subscribe will be sum- 
marily hanged in the presence of his best friends and 
heaviest creditors. 


It is believed that the benevolent American millionaire 
who is coming to the rescue of oppressed underground 
travellers in London has brought off a smart piece of strategy 
by the purchase from the liquidators of the London and 
Globe of the Baker-street and Waterloo Railway. This 
system is to connect with the District at Charing Cross, and 
by means of this connection it is thought that Messrs. 
Yerkes and Perks will be able to hold a pistol to the head 
of the Metropolitan by threatening to compete at scalping 
rates for traffic from Baker-street to the West End. When 
railway capitalists fall out then poor travellers come by a 
chance of cheap and efficient transport. Unfortunately 
this sort of competition generally ends all too soon in a 
“deal” and a working agreement, and the vacuus vialer 
laughs no longer. This Napoleon of underground electric 
traction is credited with magnificent schemes for a union of 
all the various lines, which are to be worked on the Ameri- 
can “transfer” system. Meanwhile, shareholders in the 
Twopenny Tube seem also to be feeling some misgivings 
as to the results of these far-reaching designs, and the com- 
pany’s Deferred stock is under par. 


Indeed, Home Railway shareholders in general seem 
urhappy about their holdings. ‘Traffic returns are excel- 
lent, and indicate how excellent is our Free Trade system, 
which keeps commerce active and goods trains busy, in spite 
of the strain of this war, which has, indeed, affected other 
countries more than us. The railway gross receipts improve 
steadily, and owing to the fall in the prices of coal, iron, and 
other material, working expenses must be agreeably less than 
last year’s; and yet Home Railway stocks come to market 
in steady driblets. The fact is, the shareholder is beginning 
to realise that for a long time the directors have been pur- 
suing the fatuous policy of drawing on capital account for 
improvements and renewals that ought to have been paid 
for out of revenue. Mr. A. J. Wilson has for years been 
banging into the public head, with that loaded bludgeon 
that serves him for a pen, the fact that our railways—and 
most of our other industries—are being suffocated by the 
weight of dead capital. And once more he is coming out 
right. 





No new companies—not even a, colonial loan. It is 
true that some Newfoundland Three and a.Half per Cent. 
bonds are offered at 9014, with a full six months’ dividend 
in July, but this is not really a colonial issue, since-the bonds 
have already been created and handed over to Mr. Reid in 
payment for railway and. other construction, and the con- 
tractor is apparently selling them to the public. The Greek 
Loan is to be out next week+-£880,000 Four'iper Cent. 
bonds, at-83%. 

Janus. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO 
ANIMALS. 
MONTHLY RETURN OF CONVICTIONS (not including 


those obtained by the police or kindred societies) obtained during 
the month ending February 2oth, 1002: 





Working horses and donkeys in an unfit state..........00... 349 
Overdriving, &c., horses and donkeys ..... einiacsacnpesonscce 9 
Beating, &c., horses, cattle, dogs, and cats..........ssss000 87 
Travelling horses (unharnessed) and cattle when lame... 28 
Starving horses, cattle, &c., by withholding food ......... 14 
Overcrowding fowls and ducks in crates ...........sssseeeens 3 
Overcrowding carp in a tank  ........scccccesseeeeeseseeees coe 8 
Wild birds offences during close season .......seseceeseeeeee 2 
Owners causing in ADOVE  ...........seeeeeeees eeeccesccessccocooces 214 
Infringing Knackers’ Sections of the Act ..,..... penbiebeesaees 2 
Laying poisoned meal on land .......sscesseesesseeees sovccecccecs 1 
bal Bo 

During 1902 up to last return..............0 008 462 

Total for the present year .............ssseeees 1,173 


*Thirty-four offenders were committed to prison (full costs paid 
by the Society), 677 offenders paid pecuniary penalties (penalties 
not received by the Society). The above return is irrespective 
of the assistance rendered to the police in cases not requiring 
the personal attendance of our officers. 

8,033 total convictions during 1901. 





The above return is published (1) to inform the public of the 
nature and extent of acts of cruelty to animals discovered by the 
Society in England and Wales ; (2) to show the Society's efforts 
to suppress that cruelty by statutory law; (3) to prompt the 
police and constabulary to apply the statutes in similar offences ;- 
and (4) to make the law known and respected, and to warn 
cruelly-disposed persons against breaking it. Officers are not 
permitted to.lay information except as directed by the secretary 
on written evidence. 


THE COMMITTEE INVITE THE CO-OPERATION and 
SUPPORT OF THE PUBLIC. Besides day duty relays of 
officers watch all-night traffic of London. ANONYMOUS 
COMPLAINTS OF CRUELTY ARE NOT ACTED ON, BUT 
ARE PUT INTO THE WASTE-PAPER BASKET. The 
names of correspondents are not given up when letters are 
marked “ private.” 

Cheques and post orders should be made payable to the 
Secretary, to whom all letters should be addressed. The Society 
is greatly in NEED OF FUNDS. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 





105, Jermyn-street, London. 


P.S.—Owing to the Society’s operations, the Statutes made for 
the protection of animals have been enacted and enfoiced. It is 
an educational and punitive agency. It disseminates in schools 
and among persons having the care of dumb animals upwards of 
100 different kinds of journals, leaflets, pamphlets, and small 
books, all of which are designed to teach the proper treatment of 
domestic animals and the duty and profitableness of kindness to 
them. By its officers, who are engaged in all parts of England, 
it cautions or punishes persons guilty of offences. Thus, while 
its primary object is the protection of creatures which minister 
to man's wants, in no small degree it seeks to elevate human 
nature, pan 

Persons who desire to be made acquainted with further par- 
ticulars showing the persuasive and educational measures or 
punitive proceedings taken by the Society to prevent cruelty to 
animals should apply to the Secretary, or to all booksellers, for 
its monthly illustrated journals, Zhe Animal World, price 2d., and 
The Band of Mercy, price $d.; also to the Secretary for its 
Annual Report, price 1s. for non-members ; also for books, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, and other literature published by the Society, 
acatalogue of which may be had gratis ; also for copies of its 
monthly Return of Convictions, or also its cautionary placards, 
which will be sent gratis to applicants who offer to distribute 
them usefully. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPP S$’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


For March, Now Ready. Price One Shilling. 
AMONGST OTHER IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE FOUND 
Mrs.. Gallup’s Article 
ON THE 
BI-LITERAL CYPHER OF SIR FRANCIS BACON 
(WITH REPRODUCTIONS), 
and an instructive paper by 
SIR CHRISTOPHER FURNESS, M.LP., 


ON 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE AMERICAN 
‘*INVASION.”’ 

Addressing a meeting of shareholders the other day, Sir Christopher Furness 

said that he had been asked by many editors to write his views on the American 

“Invasion,” but had refused. After some pressure he had, he continued, been ~ 

prevailed on to write an article for the March Number of the Pall Mall Magazine, 

In that periodical they would find an honest expression of his opinions. 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON. 








THIS WEEK’S ISSUE (MARCH 14, 1902) 


OF 


THE WESTMINSTER BUDGET 


CONTAINS 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK: 
All the Changing Issues. The Real Irish Question. The 
Disaster and Its Meaning. 

CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By F. C. G.: The Political 
Weather. The Sieeping King. 

HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 

BOAT-RACE PREPARATIONS. Illustrated. 

SHORT STORY: ‘‘ The Chess Habit.” 

A RISING LIGHT. Illustrated. 

THE KING AND QUEEN IN THE WEST. 

DITTIES OF THE DAY. 

CORONATION NOTES. 

LONDON IN MARCH. Illustrated. 

THE NEW STAR IN THE POLITICAL PERSEUS, 

SPORT AND PASTIMES: Golf Notes. Hunting. A Sport 
ing Fancy. 

THE AGGRIEVED BACHELORS. 

THE PREVENTION OF THE SALE OF GAS. 

A GROUP OF NOVELS. 

“F.C. G.’s” FROISSART. Illustrated. 

SOME REFERENCE BOOKS. 

THE CURE OF DRINK. 

LITERATURE FOR LUCKY CHILDREN. 

THE FEATURE OF SOUTH AFRICA. Some Suggestions 
towards Settlement. 

SHORT STORY: “My Friend.” 

OUR CHESS PAGE. 

ALL THE WEER’S NEWS, &c. 


Price Sd. By post 3d. 


Obtainable at all Railway Bookstalls and Newsagents, or 
direct from the Westminster Budget offices, Tudor-street, 
London, E.C. 








ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 














The CO-OPERATION of persons witnessing acts of cruelty 
is earnestly INVITED, Complainants’ names kept absolutely 
confidential when letters are marked ‘ private.” 

Complaints by anonymous persons are put into 
the waste-paper basket. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 





NOW. READY. 

THE SS. PRIZE BIBLE. 
2/3 post free. 

With 59 full-paged, beautifully coloured Views, and_ Pictures from the Old 

Masters. Clear type, references, Scripture Index, Chronology, Harmony of 

Gospels, Gazetteer, and 17 coloured Maps. Handsomely bound in crimson 

cloth, 2/8; Syrian morocco, 3/+; purple moroeco, with flaps, 3/9, post free. 

All have round corners and red under gold edges. Lists sent post free. 

THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 





53, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


. ART. 
Cust (A. M.), The Ivory Workers of the Middle Ages, ‘‘ Handbooks of the Great 
Craftsmen " Series, Edited by G. C, Williamson, Litt.D., 5s. net. George 


Bell. 
Bayliss (Sir Wyke, K.B., F.S.A.), Five Great Painters of the Victorian Era: 
Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, Holman Hunt, 8s, 6d. net. Sampson 


ow. 

Bell’s Miniature Series of Painters : ‘‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R.A.,” by Rowley 
Cleeve; ‘‘ Hans Holbein,” by Arthur B. Chamberlain; “ Frederic, Lord 
Leighton,” by George C. Williamson, Litt.D., 1s. each net. George Bell. 

THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS, ~ 

The Books of the Old Testament: a short Introduction by J. H. Wetherall, M.A. 
** Biblical Manuals,” Edited by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 2s. 6d. net. 
Sunday School Association. 


Cuyler (Theodore L., D.D., LL.D.), Twenty-two Talks on Every Day Religion, 
2s. 6d, Isbister. 


VERSE. 


Ibsen (Henrik), Lyrical Poems, Selected and Translated by R. A. Streatfeild, 
1s. net. Elkin Matthews. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Airy (Reginald, B.A.), Handbooks to the Great Public Schools, ‘‘ Westminster” 
with ‘rem Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. George Bell. 

History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages, by Ferdinand Gregorovius, 
Translated from the Fourth German Edition by Annie Hamilton, Vol. VIIL., 
two parts, 4s. 6d. each net. George Bell. 

Hiatt (Charles), ‘‘ Westminster Abbey”: a Short History and Description of 
the Church and Conventual Buildings, with Notes on the Monuments, 
** Bell’s Cathedral Series,” 1s. 6d. net. George Bell. 

Corlette (Herbert C.), The Cathedral Church of Chichester: a Short History 
and Description of its Fabric, with an Account of the Diocese and > 
** Bell's Cathedral Series,” 1s. 6d. net. George Bell. 

Perkins (Rev. Thomas), The Cathedral Church of Amiens: a Short History 
and Description of its Fabric, ‘* Bell's Handbook to Continental Churches,” 
2s. 6d. net. George Bell. , 

Ritchie (David G., M.A., LL.D), The World's Epoch Makers: “ Plato.” 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Morris (Miss Clara), Life on the Stage: My Personal Experiences and Recollec- 
tions, with an Intsoduction by Madame de Navarro, 6s. _Isbister. 

CLASSICS. 

Homeri Opera Recognoverunt Brevique Adnotatione Critica Instruxerunt, 
David B. Monro et Thomas W. Allen, 2s. 6d. and 3s. per vol. Oxonii: E 
Typographeo Clarendoniano. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Hogarth (D, G., M.A.), The Nearer East, ‘‘ The Regions of the World,” Edited 

by H. J. Mackinder, M.A. Wm. Heinemann. 
LAW. 

Keen (Frank Noel) (Compiled and Arranged by), Tramway Companies and Local 
Authorities ; being a Collection of Special Provisions contained in Private 
Acts of Parliament of Tramway Companies, and relating particularly to the 
Interests of Local Authorities, ros. net. Merritt and Hatcher. 

EDUCATIONAL, 

Balgarnie (W. H., M.A.,Lond. and Camb.), Edited by, Tacitus 
Book III., 1s. 6d. W. B. Clive. 

Théophile Gautier's “Le Pavillon sur l'Eau,” &c., Edited by W. G. Hartog, 
** Blackie's Little French Classics,” 4d. Blackie, f 

Victor Hugo's ** Waterloo,” Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A., “‘ Blackie’s Little 
French Classics,” 4d. Blackie. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Headlam (Cecil), Friends that Fail Not: Light Essays Concerning Books, 3s. 6d. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

Gould (F. Carruthers), Froissart's Modern Chronicles, Told and Pictured by, 
3s. 6d. Fisher Unwin. 

Calendar of the University Correspondence College, 1901-2, 1s. net. 
House, Cambridge. 


See, 


: Histories, 


Burlington 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Compton (Herbert), A Free Lance in a Far Land, Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 
A. Treherne. 

Sterne (Laurence), A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy, with an 
Introduction by Herbert Paul and a Portrait trom a Painting by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, ‘* Little Library” Series, 1s. 6d. net. Methuen. . 

Besant (Walter), The Art of Fiction. Chatto and Windus. 

Stewart (R. Wallace, D.Sc., Lond.), The Tutorial Physics, Vol. IV.: a Text- 
book of Magnetism and Electricity, with 170 Illustrations and numerous 
examples, 3s. 6d. W. B. Clive. 

Banister (Joseph), England under the Jews, Second Edition, 1s. London: 
Joseph Banister. 

History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the Catholic, by William H. 
Prescott, Edited by John Foster Kirk, 3 vols., 3s. 6d. each. George Bell. 
The Lady of the Camellias. Translated from the French of Alexandre Dumas 
the Younger, with a critical Introduction by Edmund Gosse, LL.D, William 

Heinemann. 

The Novels of William Harrison Ainsworth, Vol. V., ‘‘St. James's,’ Windsor 

Edition, 2s. 6d: net. Gibbings. 


Williams (Rev. T. Rhondda), Shall we Understand the Bible? 1s. net. A. and 


. Black. 
Anstey (F.), Lyre and Lancet : a Story in SceneS, 2s. 6d. Smith, Elder. 


FICTION. 

Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), The Silent Battle, 6s. Hurst and Blackett, 

Waineman (Paul), A Heroine from Finland, 6s, Methuen. 

Capes (Bernard), Plots, 6s. Methuen. 

Bain (R. Nisbet), Tales from Gorky, Translated from the Russian, with a 
Biographical Notice of the Author, 6s. Jarrold and Sons, 

—— (Henryk), The Knights of the Cross: an Historical Romance, 3s. 6d. 
Sands. 

Dana (Francis), The Decoy, 6s. J. Lane. 

Jameson (Eva), When the Dream is Past, 6s. James Nisbet. 

Stockton (Frank R.), Kate Bonnet: The Romance of a Pirate's Daughter, 6s. 
Cassell. 

Staley (Edgcumbe), One Frail Woman and Four Queer Men. *Farce and 
Drama, 6s. Henry J. Drane. 

Pemberton (Max), ** I Crown Thee King”: a Romance, 6s. Methuen. 

Howarth (Anna), *‘ Nora Lester,” 6s. Smith, Elder. 

Sutcliffe (Halliwell), Mistress Barbara Cunliffe, *‘ Green Cloth Library.” 6s. 

Fisher Unwin. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Era, March. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 

Forum, March. New York: Forum Publishing Company, 

Municipal Affairs, Vol. V., No. 4. P.S. King, 

Public School Magazine, March, 6d. A. and C. Black, 

Rivista Moderna. Roma. 


NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Agetiesions for copies, 
‘and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
'14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to “ THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
istamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. Foreign Postal Union. 
i Yearly 0.00.08 £1 8 0 Yearly .......0... £1 10 0 
Half-yearly...... 014 0 Half-Yearly .... O15 © 
Quarterly .... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


egy 3 should be made —_ to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
‘ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.” 
; THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
isellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Jice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
a * “rene Gordon and Gotch; Messrs. J.C. Juta 
and Co, 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messts. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. 3 Page. }Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
i iccucscesonenns £10 0 o £5 0 o £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
MALLET.....ccccccccece 9 0 0 410 0 25 0 300 
Other pages......... 8 0 0 400 #200 £213 4 


Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 


6s.8d. , narrow ,, 
1s, per line, broad _,, 
» narrow ,, 


Advertisements should be received oft /ater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 








WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 

On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 

Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE ADRIATIC: 

April 3rd to April 24th.—From Marseilles to Naples, 
Ancona (for Loreto), Venice, Trieste (for Mira- 
mar), Pola, Zara, Spalato, Klek (for Metkovic, 
visiting Mostar), Ragusa (for Lacroma), Cattaro 
(for Cettinje), Corfu and back to Marseilles. A 
Twenty-one days’ Cruise for £26 5s. and upwards, 
Return Ticket London, Calais, Paris, Marseilles 
included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s., £11 1ls., £13 13s., and £14 14s. TOURS to 
ROME, via the Mont Cenis and St. Gothard Routes. 
With Optional Extensions to Naples, _ Assisi, 
Perugia, Siena, Florence, Venice and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 


Details of Seats for the Coronation and for the Coronation Naval Review. 








Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W, 
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THE SPEAKER. 


ABBREVIATED LIST of Clubs, Reading Rooms, &c., where 
THE SPEAKER may be found. 


Lack of space prevents our giving anything like a thoroughly comprehensive list, ot clubs and reading rooms taking 
THE SPEAKER, but for the benefit of our readers who are travelling’ we publish below an abbbreviated selected list 
in different parts of the United Kingdom, which may prove useful to them, The Secretary of any club taking the paper 
and desiring to be included in this list should write to the Manager, SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, W.c. 


Aberdeen, Royal Northern Club. 

Abergavenny Club. 

Acton Priory Constitutional Club. 

Amherst Club, Hackney. 

Andover Club. 

Andover, County Club, 

Ashford Liberal Club. 

Ayr County Club. 

Bacup Liberal Club. 

Banbury Conservative Club 

Barnsley and District Conservative Club. 

Bath, Larkhall Liberal Club. 

Bath, Walcot Liberal Club. 

Bayswater Club, W. 

Bedford Club. 

Bedford Liberal Club. 

Belfast, Ulster Club. 

Beverley Club. 

Beverley News Rooms, 

Birmingham, Clef Club. 

Birmingham, Old Edwardian Association. 

Birmingham Press Club. 

Birmingham Victorian Club. 

Bishop Auckland Club. 

Blackburn, County Club, 

Blackpool, Wainwright 
Club. 

Blandford Constitutional Club. 

Boscombe Club. 

Bournemouth, Arts Club. 

Bournemouth (West) Conservative Club. 

Bradford and County Conservative Club. 

Bradford Junior Conservative Club, 

Bradford Liberal Club. 

Brighouse Liberal Club, 

Brighton Carlton Club. . 

Brighton Liberal Club. 

Brighton Smugglers’ Club. 

Bristol, Brunswick Square Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Church Road Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Clevedon Liberal Club. 

Bristol, Totterdown Liberal Club. 

Burton-on-Trent Liberal Club. 

Bury, Trevelyan Club. 

Cambridge and County Liberal Club. 

Cambridge Conservative Club. 

Cambridge University Carlton Club. 

Campbeltown Club. 

Cardiff, Central Liberal Club. 

Cardiff, County Club. 

Carlisle Conservative Club. 

Cathays Conservative Club. 

Chelsea Conservative Club. 

Church (Lancs.) Liberal Club. 

Clevedon Constitutional Club. 

Colchester Liberal Club. 

Colne Liberal Club. 

Colonial Club, Whitehall, S.W, 

Cork County Club. 

Coventry Liberal Club. 

Coventry Reform Club. 

Crediton Constitutional Club. 

Dalton-in-Furness Liberal Club, 

Darlington Conservative Club. 

Darlington Liberal Unionist Club. 

Dawlish Constitutional Club. 

Deal, Wellington Club. 

Devonshire Club, St. James’. 

Dorking Club. 

Dublin, Alexandra Club. 

Dublin, Fitzwilliam Club. 

Dublin University Club. 

Dundee, Eastern Club. 

Dunfermline Club, 

Dunstable and District Unionist Club, 

Durham County Club. , 

Eastbourne, Devonshire Club. 

East Oxford Liberal Club. 

Eccentric Club, W. 

Edinburgh, Philosophical Institution. 

Edinburgh, Scottish Conservative Club, 


Conservative 








Edinburgh, Scottish Liberal Club. 
Elgin Club. 

Exeter and County Club. 

Exeter, Devonshire Liberal Club, 
Falmouth Subscription Rooms, 
Folkestone Masonic Club. 
Folkestone, Radnor Club. 
Freemantle, Harcourt Liberal Club. 
Friends’ Mission Institute, E. 
Frome Liberal Club. 

Gainsboro Working Men’s Institute. 
Galway County Club. 

Glossop Liberal Club. 

Gloucester Liberal Club. 
Greenwich Conservative Club. 
Grosvenor Club, W. 

Halifax, Borough Club. 

Halifax Club. 

Harrow Constitutional Club. 
Hastings, County Conservative Club. 
Hawick Liberal Club. 

Herne Bay Club. 


Hertford Conservative and Liberal Union-_ 


ist Club. 
Hopton Liberal Club. 
Horsham Club. 
Huddersfield, Church Street Conservative 
Club. 
Hull Club. 
Hull Constitutional Club. 
Ilfracombe Constitutional Club, 
Ilkley Library. 
Ipswich and Suffolk Club, 
Ipswich Institute. 
Ipswich Reform Club. 
Junior Conservative Club, S.W. 
Kendal Conservative Club. 
Kensington Constitutional Club, S.W. 
Keynsham Liberal Club, 
Kidderminster Masonic Club. 
Kidderminster, St. John’s Institute. 
Kilkenny, Home Rule Club. 
Kingston, Albany Club. 
Launceston Liberal Association. 
Leeds and County Conservative Club. 
Leeds Building Exchange. 
Leeds Catholic Club. 
Leicester and County Liberal Club. 
Leith Liberal -Club. 
Leith, Merchants’ Club. 
Letter Sorters’ Library, Paddington. 
Lewisham Conservative Club. 
Limerick Junior Club. 
Lingfield Park Club, Lingfield. 
Liskeard Conservative Club. 
Littlehampton, Club and Reading Rooms. 
Louth Liberal Club. 
Luton Liberal Club. 
Maidenhead Constitutional Club 
Maidstone Conservative Club, 
Malvern Club. 
Manchester, Arts Club. 
Manchester, Ellesmere Club. 
Manchester Freemasons’ Club. 
Manchester, Gladstone Liberal Club. 
Manchester Reform Club. 
Margate Club. 
Merthyr Tydfil Public Reading Room. 
Mitcham Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Moffat Club. 
Mortlake, Sheen House Club, 
National Liberal Club, S.W. 
Newburgh Free Library (N.B.). 
Newcastle-under-Lyme Liberal Club. 


, Newton Abbot Club. 


Northam, Evans Liberal Club. 
Northampton Conservative Club. 
Northampton Masonic Club. 
Nottingham Central Free Library. 
Nottingham, Gladstone Club. 
Nottingham Liberal Unionist Club, 





Nuneaton Conservative Club. 
N.W. Railway Institute, London, N.W, 
Oswaldtwistle Conservative Club. 
Oswaldtwistle (Lancs. ) Liberal Club. 
Otley Unionist Club. 
Ottery Liberal Club. 
Oxford Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Oxford Reform Club. 
Paisley, Beaconsfield Club. 
Paisley Liberal Club. 
Plymouth Club. 
Plymouth Conservative and Unionist’Club. 
Plymouth Liberal Club. 
Pontefract Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Press Club, E.C. 
Preston Reform Club. 
Putney Constitutional Club. 
Reading, Athenzeum, 
Reading Liberal Club. 
Reigate Constitutional Club. 
Richmond, Reading Room. 
Ripon Liberal Club. 
Rochester and County Club. 
Roscommon Club. 
Royal Colonial Institute, S.W 
Rugby. Club. 
Rushton (Lancs.) Liberal Clubs 
Rye, Dormy House Club. > | is 
Southampton, RoyatSouthern- Yacht Club. 
Southampton Royal Yacht Club. 
Salop, South Shropshire Club. 
Sandown Conservative and Unionist Club. 
Sandown Liberal Club. 
Savage Club, S.W. 
Scarborough Club. 
Sheffield Athenzeum. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Liberal Club. 
Sheffield, Eccleshall Road Conservative 
Club. 
Sheffield Reform Club. 
Sheffield, The Club. 
Sheffield, West End Conservative Club. 
Southampton, County Club. 
— Gladstone Working Men's 
lub. 

Southampton, Hartley College Library. 
Southampton, Highfield Reading Room. 
Southampton Liberal Club. 
Southampton, Polytechnic Institute. 
South Kensington Conservative Club. 
Southsea Club. 
South Shields Liberal Club. 
Spalding Constitutional Club. 
St. Bride’s Institute, E.C, 
St. Leonards Club. 
Stockport Central Reform Club. 
Swansea Liberal Club. 
Taunton, Somerset County Club. 
Trowbridge Club. 
Thirsk, The Institute. 
Tipperary County Club. 
Tullamore, King’s County Club. 
Tunbridge Wells, Nevill Club. 
Ventnor, I. of W., County and Castle Club, 
Victoria Club, W.C. 
Wakefield and County Club. 
Watford Conservative Club. 
Wednesbury Liberal Club. 
Weston-super-Mare Constitutional Club, 
Weston-super-Mare Liberal Club. 
Westward Ho Union Club. 
Wigan Reform Club. 
Wilsey (Bradford) Conservative Club. 
Wivenhoe (Essex) Reading Club. 
Wokingham Club. 
Wolverhampton Corservative Club, 
Wolverhampton, Villiers Reform Club, 
Worcester, City Club. 
York, Conservative Club. 
York, St. Leonard’s Club. 

And many others, 
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“Speak little, and to the purpose.” 





_ 558. per pair. Wired or beaded edges. 


Tell your cycle agent that you MUST have genuine 





fitted to your 1902 machine. 


Not only will they give you the utmost satisfaction, but you will get the best price when selling the 
machine second hand. 


Guaranteed for 13 months. Of all cycle agents. 


See the Company’s trade mark on the inner tube as well as the outer cover. 











Trade Mark, 


“Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd., 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham ; 


and branches. 











SHORT SEA TRIPS 


From London throughout the Year. 








GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 
AND MADEIRA. 


Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements. 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 
For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 
Morocco Hovssg, 
f St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 
or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 


Prudential Assurance Company, 


LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848. 


Invested Funds... =» =» ss ~=—- 240,000,000, 








ESTABLISHED 18s. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 


2 ° on the minimum monthly balances of 
© ‘when-not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
Ds °/,, 00 deposits repayable on demand. QS °/, 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





3,007 
THE nEWS- 
BOONS PAPERS 
and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
THER. 











6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 

















DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS 


‘* Sir Henry Ponsonby i is commanded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington 
for a copy of his Handbook. 

“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—Aritish Weekly. 

“ Far superior to ordinary guides."—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 


1s. each. Illustrated. Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G:S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands. 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern, 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 


Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St, Leonards 


Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and 
Cheltenham, 


Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, and the 
Cheddar Valley. 

Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Carnarvon, Penmaenmawr, 

Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Portmadoc, Criccieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 





“A brilliant book.” — Zhe Times. “ Particularly good.”"—Academy, 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 
** It very emphatically tops them all.”—Dazily Graphic. 
3rd Edition, Revised, 58. ; 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans, 


LONDON ore A Sag oat COOK and E. T. COOK, m.a. 


1s. The Hotels of the World. A Handbook to the leading Hotels - 
throughout the World. 





LANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
MARSHALL & CO.. LTD 


The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


— SIMPKIN, 
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